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Coloured Sculpture. not fail to exercise much influence on th/| always something at once rather ridiculous and 


opinions of critics. No doubt there was some|repellent. In harmony with the realistic spirit 
force in the argument that the painted | of art in the present day there have been other 
sculptures of Pompeii dated from a period when | experiments in the application of colour to 
art was beginning to decay. It seemed almost| sculpture. Many of these attempts have led to 
incredible to think that in the poorest ages the| nothing. The coloured Panathenaic frieze of 
ancients would cover the beautiful white marble | the Parthenon, by Owen Jones, in the Crystal 
with paint, and this opinion is still predominant. | Palace, is not approved by Continental critics. 
a. eee | It was only with gold that in certainornamenta-|It is precisely the frieze of the Parthenon 
ht ee ws ee | cae tion there was any disposition to make an ex-| which is the subject of the warmest discussion, 
Ad indi Adin dng. And > diraindingnéntindmdindén | ception, although in the ancient classical period | the opinions on the question whether it was 
yr > “ashe” < N it was not admitted in painting. The sculp-| painted or not, and, if painted, what colours 
mA Pe |GERMAN sculptor, Herr|tured and architectural remains of ancient | were used, being greatly divided. This frieze, the 
aur AG» be! S Carl Cauer, is showing in| Athens, however, were at length studied with | incomparable work of Phidias, represents the 
9 “mr yX® 5 his atelier, at Kreuznach, more attention than was formerly possible, and| Panathenaic festive procession to the deities 
1 ot alani ae Vata lo. asmallcollection of sculp-| here again there were found unmistakable | regarded as the Protectors of Athens, and a 
woe eeCee, ture, in which he has| traces of ancient colouring. In the case of the | large portion of the original work known as the 
. j attempted a new solution sculptures of the Parthenon, the assertion that | Elgin marbles is in the British Museum. Some 

of the much - debated | they had once been coloured was strongly dis-| additional portions are in Paris and others still 
problem of employing| puted, and was ultimately abandoned. The|at Athens. It was originally fixed round the 
eee) «Colour upon such works. | traces of colours on the metopes of the Temple | walls of the Cella, within the double row of 
Mra soggy ‘The question whether | of Theseus, on the other hand, were not to be| columns encircling the Temple. Even under 
sculpture is improved or| denied. Here, then, was an example of colour | the bright sun of Attica it was, therefore, but 

injured by the application of colours is one upon | from the age of Pericles and Phidias. But as| scantily lighted. Hence it is inferred that the 
which the greatest authorities hold the most con- | to how that ancient temple really appeared with | purely plastic effect could not have been great, 
flicting opinions. The great critic, Winkelmann, | jts coloured portions, art-critics were never able | and that colour was resorted to to assist it. 
and the Classical school after him, regarded the | to form any adequate or rational idea. Another| And this inference or conjecture not only has 
painting of sculptured works with colours as a thing which clearly proved that the white several ancient authors, but also certain traces 
relapse into primitive barbarism. The unde- marble theory did not prevail in ancient times | still discoverable on the sculptures themselves 
niable fact that some of the best sculptures of | was the fact that Phidias notoriously executed | in its favour. To this subject Herr Cauer, of 
‘ancient times show traces of colour, Winkel-| some of his greatest works in ivory and gold; | Kreuznach, has been fora long time devoting 
mann and his followers considered to be due not | and that in the golden drapery of these chrys- | his attention, and he has succeeded in making 
to the original sculptors, but to additions made | elephantine statues there were, according to| certain important observations which had 
in the later more luxurious and corrupt ages of | ancient written testimony, flowers painted in| escaped previous critics. On close examina- 
the Roman Empire, when art declined and taste | their proper colours. All these ancient works,|tion Herr Cauer discovered unmistakable 
became once more vitiated and barbarous.| however, had been destroyed or lost, and the| traceg of gilding on the Parthenon reliefs. In 
With regard to Greek art of the best period, it| ancient authors who had seen and described | some spots the gold ig still visible, and there 
4s only in the present century that we have | them themselves belonged to a period somewhat | can no longer be any doubt that the frieze was 
gradually obtained materials for adequately | later than the strictly classical age of antique| more or less gilded. Whether in the deeper 
Appreciating it at its true value; and down to| art. Such is the uncertain position in which | parts of the relief there are traces of colour, as 
the present day the great majority of artists | the question of colour in ancient sculptures has} the French investigators Millin and Desbuisson 
‘and art critics have condemned all colouring in| long remained, even down to the present day. | have alleged, Herr Cauer has been unable to 
Plastic works, except in so far as the material| Sculptors, however, have in many instances| ascertain from lack of opportunity for close 
€mployed possessed natural colours. This objec-| been sensible of the wsthetic coldness of the} examination. But he points out that, accord- 
tion to colour extended even to architecture. | pure white of marble, and there have not been|ing to ancient authors, the reliefs were 
{n the year 1861 a Congress of French, Belgian, | wanting examples of the attempt to impart to it | coloured, and it is quite possible that in their 
and German artists,—painters, sculptors, and | warmer tints. Thus Canova is said to have em-| original condition they may have shown both 
architects,—was held at Antwerp, where this| ployed a light yellow in relieving the coldness] gilding and colours at the same time. Herr 
question was discussed. On that. occasion,|of some of his marble sculptures, and the| Cauer proceeded on this hypothesis to certain 
though not altogether without opposition, a| sculptor Gibson showed an instance of the| experiments. A part of the frieze of which he 
resolution was adopted by a vast majority affirm-| application of colour in one of his works in| obtained a plaster-of-Paris casting, he com- 
ing that a correct classical style admits in plastic| the Great Exhibition of 1851. Though the| pletely restored and gilded, and then over the 
works no colour but that natural tothe material | latter attempt met witha favourable reception, | gilding he painted very lightly some coloured 
employed, and that the ideal coloarin all monu-| Gibson’s example has found scarcely any | ornamentation, so that the metallic lustre of 
mental edifices and in sculptures was uniform] imitators. The French sculptor, Clesinger, | the gilding acted through the colours like light 
white, as best exemplified in white marble.| however, at a later date attempted the|on the higher portions of the relief, while in 
There and elsewhere, and both before and since | employment of a little colour in the adorn-| the deeper parts the shade is strengthened. In 
the Antwerp Congress, there has been a| ment of his beautiful female busts, besides| accordance with the indications of authentic 
minority which held very different views.| putting a flower, with its proper colour, in| fragments of the work he coloured the ground 
Students of ancient art and antiquities had| the hair, and adding real gold earrings and| blue-black. The colours he employed in his 
Shown that works belonging indisputably to the| necklace. Clesinger’s marble busts thus orna-| restoration are blue, two shades of red, black, 
ancient classical period presented traces of| mented looked very much like wax dolls. It is,| brown, green, and white. The golden ground 
having once been painted with colours. Painted | in fact, the weakness of coloured marble that in | softens all these colours, and by shining through 
statues were found in Pompeii; others were appearance it too much resembles wax; and| them so modifies them that the effect is nowhere 
discovered in Rome, and these examples did | about waxwork, however well modelled, there is discordant or inharmonious, nor is the effect 
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merely naturalistic. The stylistic character of 
the sculpture is not at all disturbed by these 
additions, butthe different figures and parts of 
figures come out with ater prominence. 
Herr Cauer made his first attempts in this style 
of decoration on some groups of figures, 
statuettes, and reliefs of his own. Some of 
these are plaster casts, others are in terra-cotta, 
othersin marble. In some cases the colouring 
is stronger than in others. What may be the 
value or success of this new or revived method 
of decoration only experience can show. 

The marble work upon which Herr Cauer has 
made his experiment in gilding and coloured deco- 
ration is a large and beautifully executed head 
of Christ on the cross. It is a high relief of at 
least twice life-size in amedallion. Herr Cauer 
has kept the colours here within very modest 
‘bounds. The face shows only theslightest tint. 
The-red of the lips is scarcely visible. The 
abundant hair and beard are apparently coloured 
with brownish black only in the deeper parts, 
and the ground of the deep medallion isdarkened, 
but not, strictly speaking, coloured. The general 
effect reminds the spectator of certain speci- 
mens of the goldsmith’s art of the last century, 
in which different alloys impart a variety of 
tones to the metal, some lighter, others darker, 
some inclining to red, others greenish. The 
most remarkable thing, however, is that in 
life-like expression this Christ’s head has 
gained enormously from the additions. 

With regard to Herr Cauer’s restoration of 
the Parthenon frieze, the effects of light and 
shade are wonderfully preserved and heightened. 
Whether in the bright sunshine, or in a sub- 
dued light, or in the dusk or dawn, the work is 
always clear, the separate parts being unusually 
distinct, and standing out from the background. 
The brighter the light the greater the effect of 
the gold; the darker it is the more effective the 
colours. 

Sufficient has been said to show that the 
experiments of Herr Cauer deserve the atten- 
tion of all artists and sculptors. After prose- 
cuting his experiments a little further, Herr 
Cauer purposes sending the works exhibiting 
the results to Vienna and Berlin, and submitting 
them to the examination of the critics of those 
capitals. The results of Herr Cauer’s experi- 
ments are very different from the coarsely- 
painted statues of the Middle Ages or of the 
modern Romanticists, aud are likely, if we mis- 
take not, to inaugurate a discussion which will 
greatly agitate the artistic and learned world of 
the immediate future. 








THE ARMIES OF INDUSTRY AND THE 
PRINCIPLES THAT REGULATE THE 
COMMISSARIAT. 


A CONTEMPORARY writer, to whom no one, even 
among those least in accordance with his views, 
can refuse the admiration due tothe expression of 
pregnant thought in terse and incisive English, 
has just called attention to certain differences 
existing between two armies, or divisions of our 
national forces, of which it would be hard to 
say which is the most necessary to the safety 
and welfare of England. It is not our purpose 
to follow Sir E. Sullivan in his remarks on the 
effect of certain changes which, as it were 
under our very eyes, have been effected within 
the last ten or fifteen years in our army proper, 
that is to say, our national defensive establish- 
ment of land forces; although the matter is 
one so closely concerning the welfare of every 
English man, woman, and child that we can do 
no less than call attention to the letters of this 
able writer, published, or about to be published, 
we understand, in a readily accessible form. 
But it isa remarkable instance of the want of 


. any available index to knowledge to find a 


writer of such authority understating our rail- 
way army by some 66 per cent. 

“ There are two armies in England,” says Sir 
E. Sullivan, “a military army and an industrial 
army. We may put each roughly at 100,000 
men.’ But if the writer had consulted so 
os ang a work as “Our Railways,” by Joseph 

arsloe, he would have found that according to 
the returns of the Board of Trade, dated Feb. 5, 
1875, there were at that time 274,535 persons 
employed on the railways of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It is one of the great defects in 
our railway returns that no annual account is 
rendered of the number of railway servants ; 
a line or two added to the Board of Trade 
returns would afford a valuable set of statistical 
facts on this head. The nearest approach that 





we can make,in the absence of later returns 
than that in question, is to calculate how many 
men were employed per mile in 1874, and to 
apply the same proportion to the increased 
length of railways now open. On the 16,449 
miles of railway open at the end of 1874, the 
number above cited allows 16°7 persons per 
mile. Atthat rate, the number employed, in 
round figures, on our actual 18,000 miles of 
railway, will be 300,000 men. The gross working 
expenditure on the railways of the United King- 
dom for 1874 amounted to 32,612,712/. If we 
roughly divide this as half paid for materials, 
and half for labour, it gives an average of very 
nearly 601. per head for all the railway servants 
in that year. The year 1878 is the last for 
which the analytic returns of the “‘ Index to our 
Railway System” have been published. The 
length of line then open was 17,333 miles, 
which, at 16°7 souls per mile, gives 289,462 
men. The total working expenditure for the 
United Kngdom, for the same year, was 
33,189,3681., the half of which, taken as before, 
comes to 571. per man per year. This gives a 
reduction in the rate of pay of about 6 per cent. ; 
and in point of fact the working expenses 
which, in 1874, were 55 per cent. of revenue, 
had fallen, in 1878, to 53 per cent.; so that, as 
a rough check, the payments are not very dis- 
proportionate to the estimate of the number of 
men. 

We hope that the forthcoming analysis of the 
census of 1881 will enable us to give some of the 
salient features of the great army of industry 
that carries out the designs and orders of the 
architect. In the meantime it is interesting to 
note that in another great industry,—that which 
provides the fedder for the iron horse, without 
which railways would cease to run,—the change 
that has taken place is of a different kind, 
while the actual numbers employed {are much 
larger than on the railways. Taking 1881 as 
the last year for which we have as yet the 
returns, the length of railway opened was 18,180 
miles, which at our former allowance would 
employ 303,606 men. The miners employed in 
that year were 495,477. But the number of 
miners employed in 1874 was 508,032. And 
while, in 1881 each miner won 311 tons of coal, 
in 1874 he only won 249 tons of coal. Those 
who have given any attention to the course of 
trade, and the movement of public wealth, as 
far as they may be gathered from the statistical 
returns, will be neither puzzled nor surprised at 
this difference of more than twenty per cent. 
in the efficiency of the workmen within seven 
years. Whether we admire it or deplore it, the 
fact is undeniable. But how would it fare with 
us if an equally powerful element of caprice, or 
of whatever we may please to call it, actuated 
our railway servants? Were such a thing to 


loccur it would take at least three millions of 


money from dividend to add to expenditure, or 
vice versi. Now it is true that there has been 
fluctuation, nor could it be expected to be 
otherwise. But with the steady industrial 
railway army this fluctuation of efficiency has 
been so small, as compared to that among the 
colliers, that we may well consider that it has 
not exceeded the bounds of reason and of 
natural law. 

The highest gross return earned at any time 
since 1854 by the railways of the United King- 
dom was in the year 1874, when it amounted to 
9°5 per cent. upon capital. There had been a 
steady rise to that amount since 1867, when the 
gross revenue stood at 7°86 per cent. on capital, 
giving a rise of about 8} per cent. in seven 
years. Working costs, on the other hand, were 
at their lowest in 1869, being then 3°69 per cent. 
upon capital, and rising to 5°13 per cent., or by 
36 per cent. in five out of those seven years. 
These figures are very significant, both to the 
buyers and the sellers of labour. They show that 
there are mighty and irresistible forces at work, 
which regulate the condition and the emolument 
of the working-man, in close relation to the 
activity of trade, that is to say, to the general 
prosperity. They show how hostile to patriotic 
intelligence are all attempts to advance the 
supposed interest of one class at the expense of 
that of another. Capital and industry,—coal 
and railways,—good dividends and well-spread 
tables for the family of the workman, are in- 
separably bound together by natural ties, which 
it is beyond the power of the pen or of the tongue 
to loosen, great as may be the mischief pro- 
duced in attempting to do so. 

As to the railway shareholder, he attained his 
highest prosperity in 1872. Up to that year 
the rise in earnings had been greater than the 





rise in expenditure, and the difference between 
the earnings and the expenditure for that year 
or the net profit, aniounts to 4°74 per cent, on 
capital, or four and three-quarters dividend on 
the 1001. We are of opinion that the railway 
shareholder ought to receive, considering the 
immense service rendered to the country by hig 
capital, and the many contingencies and risks to 
which his property is exposed, what the origina} 
railway-makers earned and received,—that is to 
say, ten percent. In 1843, ten per cent. wag 
paid (with large reserves) on the London and 
Birmingham Railway. shares... We have before 
this expressed an opinion (especially see vol, 
xliii., p. 357) of the reason why this fair ‘rate of 
dividend is not now obtained, and of the mode 
by which it may even now be secured, or, at all 
events, approached. The subject is now under- 
going investigation before the Select Committee 
on Canals, and there is good reason to believe 
that a mass of valuable evidence will thus be 
secured and thrashed out. Into that we are not 
now abuut to enter. Our main object at the 
present moment is, first, to indicate the magni- 
tude of those interests .of which we have been 
led to speak as industrial armies; secondly, 
to show: how all ranks in those armies are bound 
together by common, although not always 
apparently identical, interests; and, thirdly, to 
show that it is by the direction of his labours 
into the most productive channel,—that is to 
say, by the executing of the largest volume of 
work in the most perfectly economical manner 
(which does not mean in the most cheese-paring 
manner), that the welfare of the working-man 
lies, together with the welfare of the capitalist. 

It is for this reason that the cost of transport 
is so signally a working-man’s question, using 
the word as applicable to the whole army of 
industry, officers as well as private soldiers. 
Of some of our necessary products and 
commodities, the price of transport gives, 
perhaps, not more than 5 per.cent. of the whole 
market price. But of others, on the con- 
trary, it forms as much as 90 per cent. of the 
market price. Thus Indian wheat, which is 
sold in London at 52s. per quarter, may be 
bought on the banks of the Ganges at from 4s. 
to 6s. per quarter. The difference is cost of 
transport, including the dues of the Suez Canal, 
which amount to 17 per cent. of the whole 
freight from Calcutta to London. It would be 
difficult to point to any other matter in which 
the welfare of the working-man, and the advance 
of the practical science of the ship-builder and 
the mechanical engineer, are so closely bound 
together. Unless the perfecticn of maritime 
engineering already attained or approached had 
brought down the cost of transport for a long 
voyage to something like two-thirds (per ton 
per mile) of that allowed by our best found 
coasting steamers, the wheat of Bengal would 
rotonthe ground rather than be brought to make 
the loaves of the Lancashire workman. Food 
however, is only one of the commodities into the 
market value of which in this country the cost 
of transport so essentially enters. It is impos- 
sible to listen to such evidence as has been 
already brought before the Committee, so ably 
presided over by Mr. Salt, M.P., without 
observing how great a part the transport of 
building materials forms of both the foreign and 
theinland transport of this country. The value 
of wood and timber, hewn, sawn, or split, and 
mahogany (omitting staves) imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1881 was 14,400,0001. 
In 1874, which was, as before stated, that of 
our greatest railway activity (though not that 
of highest dividend), the import of the same 
articles amounted to 21,033,0001. A very large 
proportion of this sum must have been paid by 
the builder. Thus (next, of course, to Co 
slates, bricks, stone, and other building 
materials go far to make up the bulk of our 
70 millions, or, including minerals, 235 millions, 
of tons of inland transport. We are only 
beginning to realise how essentially a working- 
man’s question is this question of our inlan 
traffic. On the Continent our neighbours have 
the start of us, in this respect, by six or seve 
years, and unless we bestir ourselves to master 
the subject we shall be left behind them in the 
race for the market. 





City and Guilds of London Institute.— 
The number of candidates who presented them- 
selves for the recent examination in the pec 
branches of technology was 2,397, as agains 
1,972 in the year 1882, showing an increase 0 
425. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS BY THE 
LATE W. BURGES. 


At the time of Mr. Burges’s lamented death 

we expressed our general.opinion as to his pecu- 
liar powers and the place he held among the 
eminent architects of his day. It would be 
superfluous to recapitulate this now, but we 
not the less see with interest a publication of 
his leading designs,* under the editorship of 
Mr. R. P. Pullan. . These are: got: into»a 
volume of moderate size,and form @ very pic- 
turesque collection of architectural drawings, 
chiefly in perspective; some of the best have 
an additional value owing to the fact that they 
were designs made but not executed, and the 
author’s drawings alone exist to show what 
he would have done had fate been kinder to 
him. In some instances we entirely concur in 
the remark of Mr. Pullan that the designs by 
Burges which were unsuccessfully submitted 
in competitions were “‘ uncontrovertedly superior 
to those selected”? for execution; though we 
also consider that the editor a little overstates, 
in his preface, Mr. Burges’s powers of “ adopting 
Gothic architecture to the requirements of 
every-day life without altering or degrading 
its characteristic features.’ Our impression is 
that he was too Medizvally-minded in his archi- 
tecture to be regarded as en essentially prac- 
tical modern architect ; and the editor himself 
implies this in some of his remarks in refer- 
ence to the various designs, ¢.g., in speaking 
of Cardiff Castle, and the delight which 
Burges felt in the task of reviving Medizvalism 
in that way ; how he designed a massive port- 
cullis of hard wood, several inches thick, shod 
with iron spikes, and raised and lowered by 
machinery, in respect to which Mr. Pullan says, 
“T can imagine the construction of this port- 
cullis,—perhaps the only one of modern days,— 
was quite after Burges’s own heart, and that 
he would have spent upon its contrivance 
more time than many of his contemporaries 
would have spent on the designof ahouse.”’ That 
we can readily imagine; nor are we by any 
means without sympathy with an archeological 
interest of such a kind,—the interest of doing 
over again for ourselves what was done in the 
Middle Ages, and realising practically what the 
work was and how it must have seemed to its 
original artificers. But an architect who would 
have spent more time over that one thing, a 
portcullis, for instance, than many men would 
over a house, could hardly be considered as an 
essentially modern or practical architect: he 
was a sentimental architect living in and pleas- 
ing himself with the past rather than with the 
present: and that is what we consider Burges 
really was,—by preference, at all events. Being 
so, he was fortunate in obtaining such a com- 
mission as the rebuilding of Cardiff Castle, which 
we can quite understand his thorough enjoy- 
ment of, and which, as' a piece of Medizval 
revivalism, is one of the most succéssful things 
ever done. In a certain way, it is almost like a 
realising of Tennyson’s “Palace of Art”; a 
gorgeous pleasure-house within which the actual 
outside world of realities might be forgotten. 
A perspective view of the great staircase is 
given in this volume; a wonderful composition, 
at once fanciful in idea and solid in construc- 
tion ; for that quality of massiveness and solidity, 
belonging so peculiarly to Medizval building, 
Burges had certainly assimilated, and nothing 
that he did was flimsy or deficiency in stability 
of expression: if anything, he rather perhaps 
erred in the opposite direction ; though that is 
a kind of error in architecture easily condoned. 
The fountain at Cardiff Castle, and another 
fountain given as a frontispiece, and embodying 
in its sculptures the history of Sabrina, are fine 
Specimens of the manner in which this feeling 
for massiveness and solidity of character was 
kept up even in his ornamental details, as well 
asin architectural design in the larger sense. 

_ Of the drawings for the Law Courts, two 
plans and two elevations and a perspective view 
are. given in this volume; the plans are un- 
fortunately nearly: useless as a record of the 

author’s intentions, as they are so much reduced 

In photo-lithographing that hardly any of the 

Writing is legible,+ and they only serve to show 
the general arrangement of the mass of the 

building. — The Strand elevation, though in 
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some respects far too “ wolfishly ”’ medizval 
for a modern building of this. elass,.has the 
great merit of broad and symmetrical treat- 
ment, and is not. wantonly ‘cut up into sections. 
The detailed elevation of a portion of this front, 
which attracted so much attention and admira- 
tion at thetime of the competition, is reproduced 
in this volume on a smaller scale, and stall 
vindicates itself as a remarkably grand and 
solid piece of architecture of French Gothic 


type, and shows, perhaps, more of real genius: 


than anything else which that . competition 
evolved. 
front it is observable how Burges, in spite of his 
Medizvalisms, showed his. knowledge of the 
value of horizontal lines, and of continuous 
repetition in a great building, by carrying the 


design ef the upper story of the main building 
‘across the new Temple Bar arch, which he pre- 


posed, so asto bind the whole together. Every one 
must wish that such a treatment of Temple Bar 
(proposed also by Street) had been carried out, 
instead of merely marking the place by a sense- 
less ornament obstructing the centre of the 
roadway. The wide arch carried right across 
would have been a very fine architectural 
feature, and would have kept up the idea of a 
gateway or entrance to the city, which to the 
outer eye is now entirely lost, and exists only 
in tradition and in documents. 

In the designs for Cork and Edinburgh 
cathedrals, Burges kept up that paramount 


feeling for solidity which runs through all his 


work, almost to excess; and it must be admitted 
that in these interiors there is a somewhat 
ponderous character, nor can we by any means 
admire the system of roofing employed; the 


coved wooden ceiling with moulded tie-rods at 


the springing, acting as bars to the effect of 
upward perspective of the interior. The exterior 
design for Edinburgh Cathedral looks very well 
in the perspective view, and here again, as in 
the Law Courts, the architect showed that 
strong continuous horizontal lines might be 


quite in keeping with thoroughly Medizval 


character of general design. We should have 
liked the Edinburgh design still better if the 
spires had been stone rather than timber, and 
the whole would then have. been..more monu- 
mental and homogeneous in character. The 


question of expense may have had something to 


do with this, as in the Cork Cathedral he 
adopted masonry spires. One of.the most 
admirable and satisfactory works illustrated in 
this volume, however, is one of the smallest, the 


church at Studley Royal, built: for the Marquis 


of Ripon. In this case, whether from his own 
choice or from the tastes of his client, Burges 
adopted a more delicate and refined style of 
Gothic, having more affinity with English 
Medizeval work, than was usual with him; and 
both interior and exterior are remarkable for a 
blending of grace and elegance with the com- 
parative massiveness of which he never lost 
sight, although it is, in thisdesign, tempered with 
other.qualities. . 

Whilst recognising the merit of the firmness 
and’ boldness of character in some of the details 
illustrated, such as the drawings for the 
emblems of thefour Evangelists round the west 
window at Cork Cathedral (Plate 17), we feel 
that in some of them the aim at massiveness of 
character has resulted in want of elegance, and 
even in clumsiness and disproportion of effect. 
Take the pulpit of Cork Cathedral, for instance; 
a ponderous bowl, so to speak, set upon little 
stunted columns, so disproportioned that their 
breadth in the drawing seems to exceed their 
height. This “ stumpy-column”’ Gothic, as one 
may call it, became fashionable for a time, and 
probably Burges did much to set the fashion ; 
it is already going out, however. The bishop’s 
throne, designed for the same cathedral, is a 
far better thing. The lofty canopy is rich and 
effective, and in this case the low and massive 
stone base, forming the actual throne, is. neces- 
sary as a basis for so lofty and airy a super- 
structure. The pulpit just referred to might, 
in thé same way, appear quite right and’ suit- 
able in proportion, if it were only the basis for 
a lofty superstructure; but it is not so, and, as 
designed, it appears like an unfinished thing, 
the base without the upper portion. The 
design for the proposed new reredos for King’s 
College Chapel is a very fine and rich piece of 
work, sufficiently in keeping with the style 
of the - building, yet not excluding some 
touches of the artist's own individuality 
of manner; and a very original and suggestive 
design for a chimneypiece is given on plate 74. 
A view of the architect’s own housein Melbury- 


In the perspective view of the Strand: 








road concludes the series; but the editor gives 
us to understand that the details and decora- 
tions are of such interest that they are reserved 
for a separate publication. We are aware that 
Mr. Burges made this residence an opportunity 
of carrying out many of his favourite ideas in 
detail, and that its embellishment was amyobject 
of the greatest interest to him ; bat the style 
of much of the work -was ‘not ‘such as would 
recommend itself strongly for adoption ‘or imi- 
tation in modern house-decoration, even to many 
who were admirers of the architect's genius; 
and the editor would do wisely to accept a 
caution against overrating the amount or extent 
of the interest in Burges’s work, which to many 
people will always seem (though exceedingly 
clever) odd and eccentric, and.somewhat wanting 
in refinement. The present volume, however, 
is well worth having, and contains a great deal 
of interesting and original work.* 








THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS OF 
PICTURES. 


** Each heav’nly piece unwearied we compare 

Match Raffaelle’s grace with thy loved Guido’s air, 

Caracci’s strength, Correggio’s softer line, 

Paulo’s free stroke, and Titian’s warmth divine.’’ 

Pork, ‘‘ Epistle to Jervas.”” 

THE earliest documentary account which we 
possess of the royal pictures, taken as a collec- 
tion, is an inventory of date 24th of April, 1542, 
34 Henry VIII., and kept at the Record Office. 
To this “account of the king’s money, jewels, 
plate, utensils, apparel, wardrobe stuffs, goods 
and chattels, consigned to the care of Sir 
Anthony Denny at Westminster,’ there is 
added a curious and entertaining enumeration 
of the king’s books. From a remoter period, 
however, royal portraiture had supplied a 
common theme for the artist’s pencil. The 
portraits, chiefly in the guise of Biblical 
characters, were delineated on the pages of 
illuminated manuscripts, or on a larger scale in 
the shape of mural adornment executed in 
tempera colours and fresco. Of the latter it. 
would seem that the most ancient of which any- 
thing certain can be said is the life-sized fi 
of King Richard I., upon the Galilee wall of 
Durham Cathedral, and which we may accept. 
as being coéval with that sovereign. We know 
that in the following century King Henry III., 
—no illiberal patron of the arts,—employed both 
foreign and native talent in beautifying his 
palaces with Scriptural histories. He com- 
missioned an Englishman, one Edward de West- 
minster, son to Odo the goldsmith, to paint 
figures of the Virgin and of himself with his 
queen, Eleanor of Provence, on the walls of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster Palace. 
Yet of a regal portrait--in colour of the 
thirteenth century only a single credited 
example is extant. We mean the well-nigh 
obliterated painting of King Henry III. on the 
southern wall of the deanery cloister, Windsor. 
Some would fain recognise in that crowned 
head, with its darkly-shaded waving hair 
and prominent eyes, no _ slight resem- 
blance to his fine bronze effigy, attributed 
to Torell, in the Chapel of the Kings at. 
Westminster. The seraphim which yet adorn 
the chief stalls in the: Abbey Chapter-house,. 
with the long series of rude Apocalyptic com- 
positions added to the’ lesser stalls, are due to ‘a 
conventual artist, brother John de Northamp- 
ton. By the close of the fifteenth century, 
other conventual artists had been busily 
engaged in decorating the choir chapels. In 
St. Paul’s Chapel, for instance, they erected an 
alabaster statue of the Virgin (like to that 
which formerly stood in the Chapter-house), 
and a picture of the dedication of the Minster 
itself. Over Scehberht’s tomb, in the Sacrarium, 
they set up certain paintings,—probably those 
remaining to this day. The authorities: have 
transferred from the Jerusalem Chamber to its 
original position against the Sacrarium southern 
wall the exquisite painting of King Richard IT. 
In that we look upon one ofthe oldest. con- 
temporary representations of any LHnglish 
sovereign : “‘ an unquestionable likeness of the 
fatal and (as believed at the time) unparalleled 
beauty which turned Richard’s feeble brain; 
. . . » the brow and eyes still to be traced in the 
descendants of his line; the curling masses of 
auburn hair, the large heavy eyes, the long thin 
nose, the short tufted hair under his smooth 





* We must add that several of the illustrations given are 
lithographed, permission being duly given, from our 
volumes, where alone they were to be found. Some of 
his earliest writings are also to be found in our pages, 
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chin, the soft and melancholy expression which 
suits at once the Richard of history and of 
5 
sep tt Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men? Wasthis the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink? 
Was this the face that faced so man follies, 
And was at last out-faced by Bo roke?” 
We see the king in the attitude and dress in 
which he appeared at the Feast of St. Eadward, 
or, as has been conjectured, when seated on a 
lofty throne in Old Palace Yard, before the 
Hall which he himself rebuilt, he accorded a 
momentary precedence to the Abbots of West- 
minster over those of St. Alban’s.t Repeated 
attempts at restoration had almost destroyed all 
the original work. Fora full account of this 
portrait and its saccessful cleansing at the 
hands of Messrs. Richmond, R.A., and Merritt, 
we refer our readers to Mr. George Scharf’s 
article in the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, 
February, 1867. Another likeness of King 
Richard is preserved at Wilton House, Lord 
Pembroke’s seat. This is the diptych engraved 
by Hollar (1639), of the sovereign attended by 
his patron saints and angels, for which King 
Charles I. exchanged to Lord and Lady 
Jennings his own “lymning” by Lemons. 
To the contempo likenesses of King 
Edward IV., his Queen, and their children in 
the mutilated window at Canterbury Cathedral 
ave recently adverted.t ; 
After King Henry VIII.’s death a second 
danventory was made of his personal estate 
‘under a commission dated from Westminster 
‘the 8th of September, 1547. This embodies 
-certain additional pictures done, it is highly 
probable, purposely for that monarch. De- 
scribing the whole collection with more par- 
ticularity, many of its items conclude thus :— 
‘‘With a curteyne of yellow and white sar- 
«onette paned together’; the curtain being 
placed over the painting for its better preserva- 
‘tion. The list of 1547 relates to sixty - eight 
portraits, a few being of unknown subjects ; 
‘some Scriptural groups, Holy Families, and the 
‘like; classical scenes; terra - cotta pieces 
coloured to the life, styled ‘“‘ pictures made of 
earth’’; some “‘ descriptions’? or combinations 
- of figure-drawing, with perspective and map; 
and miscellaneous “tables.” Of the portraits 
. there are now at Windsor “ Phillipp Archduk 
.-of Auster,” supposed to represent Philip le 
‘Bel, father to the Emperor Charles V. (28) §; 
-“Quene Elizabethe,” of York, King Henry 
-VII.’s consort (43); ‘‘The Countes of Riche- 
~monde, Kynge Henrye VII.’s Mother,” like to 
~that ona panel at St. John’s, Cambridge, and 
--to the later canvas at Knowsley (48); “ Henry 
-V.,” profile, and “Henry VI.,” the well- 
«known painting with the hands clasped, of 
which replicas belong to the Society of Anti- 
quaries and the National Portrait Trustees 
(49, 50); “Queen LElizabethe, King Ed- 
ward's Wiffe,” an original of the inferior 
‘work at Hampton Court, and ‘“‘ Kynge Kd- 
warde ye IIil,” of whom there are two panel 
‘likenesses at Windsor (51, 52); “ Lewise the 
Frenche Kynge,” Louis XI. (76) ; ““One havingea 
longe heare beinge crowned and havinge a roobe 
like clothe of golde, and the furre being white,’’— 
which, similar to the Westminster painting, Mr. 
Scharf thinks may possibly be that of King 
Richard II. now in the Windsor Collection (78) ; 
* Philipp, Duke of Burgoyne” (110); ‘‘ Prince 
Artherre wearinge like a redde cappe with a 
“broche oppon it and a collor of redde and 
‘white rooses,” first identified by Mr. Scharf 
-{98) ||; “‘ Themperouer, his doublet being cutte 
-and a Rosemarye braunche in his hande’”’ ; 
Charles the Great, of whom two other 
portraits are scheduled, the one “a stayned 
cloth” that is done on linen in transparent 
eolours (154), and the other (114) very like 
‘to that owned by the Society of Antiquaries 
(99); “Isabell, quene of Castell,” inscribed 
“*Le Vaymne Ysabeau ne Castille” (103); 
‘and “ Ferdinando, Kynge of Aragon,” inscribed 
“Le Roy Dnne Fernando Dorragon,” with 
“which should be compared the painting in 
the possession of the Society of Antiquaries 
(135). This last-named portrait, together with 
* Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey.”’ 
+ Confer Riley’s — to Walsingham’s ‘‘ Abbots of 
Bt. Alban’s’’; and Weever. Also, as touching the chair, 
Mr. &charf’s article cited in the text. 
: See p. 403, ante. — : 
§ The order in the inventory, as set out in a paper read 


by Mr. George Scharf, F.8.A., at the July Congress, 1866 
of the Archeological Institute, to which the present writer 





indebted for valuable information concerning the in- 
ventory. 
| See ** Archseologia,” xxxix., 245. 
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Nos. 43, 48, 49, 50, 52, 103, and 135, reappears 
in the catalogue of King Charles I.’s celebrated 
collection at Whitehall. That catalogue was 
drawn up by Van der Doort, who had charge 
“of all the king’s pictures, medals, books, 
and gems.” The original MS., now in the 
Bodleian, was first printed in 4to. by Bathoe, 
in 1757, from Vertue’s incompleted papers. 
Of other remarkable examples in the Wesi- 
minster inventory may be instanced “The 
Childerne of the Kynge of Denmarke,” Chris- 
tian II., misnamed in Vertue’s engraving, “‘ The 
children of Henry VII.” (10); ‘‘ The Frenche 
kynge havinge a dublet of crymesoncoloureand 4 
goune garnyshed with knottes made like peerles,’’ 
Francis I.—Lord Dudley has a similar painting 
life-sized (8); “‘ The Frenche Kynge, the Quene 
his Wiffe, and the Foole standinge behynde him,” 
resembling that at Longleat, the Marquess of 
Bath’s seat (71); and ‘‘ The Lady Margaret, 
the Duches of Savoye,” sister to Philip le Bel 
(18), all of which are preserved at Hampton 
Court. Also “‘The Ladye Elizabeth her Grace 
with a booke in her hande, her gowne like crymeson 
clothe of golde with workes,” a highly interesting 
work now at St. James’s Palace (131) ; “‘ Kynge 
Henry theight and Jane, Quene, a table like 
a booke,”’ of which diptych one half survives 
in Lord Spencer’s beautiful Holbein of Henry 
VIII. (45)*; “Jacobbe, Kynge of Skottes, with 
a hawke on his fiste,’”’ formerly the property 
of King Charles I., and now of Sir H. Max- 
well, bart., M.P. (134); “The Quene of 
Hungerye, being Regent of Flanders,” Mary 
of Austria, which Mr. Scharf claims to be 
identical with that now at Windsor, and there 
known as the mother of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; “The Duchyes of Myllanne, a greate 
table, beinge her whole stature,’ Christina, 
niece of Charles V., a fine work by Holbein, 
now owned by the Duke of Norfolk ¢t (12); and 
“‘Kynge Richard the Thirde,” framed similarly to 
Nos. 50 and 52 already mentioned, and supposed 
original of numerous copies comprising those 
at Longleat, Arundel, Hatfield, Knowsley, and 
South Kensington (82). In King Edward VI.’s 
reign a list was compiled of the collection at 
St. James’s Palace, some of the pictures having 
been previously scheduled in the Westminster 
catalogues,—see Harl. MS., 1419, B. 

Passing by Paul Hentzner’s description of 
the Royal Collection as shown to him at White- 
hall in Queen Elizabeth’s reign (and it is to be 
observed he speaks of none at Windsor), we 
come to the additions made thereto by King 
James I., chiefly in the form of portraits from 
the easels of the Dutch artists, Van Somer and 
Marc Gheeraedts, and to the art-collections of 
his two sons. In common with the Stewarts, 
Prince Henry approved himself a liberal patron 
and connoisseur. His brother Charles, when a 
prince, was already distinguished as the pos- 
sessor of many works of the highest value and 
merit. In Noel Sainsbury’s “ Original Papers 
of Rubens” (1859) is described the shipment to: 
England of the collection of Vincenzo, Duke of 
Mantua, containing choicest examples of Titian, 
Giulio Romano, Correggio, Tintoretto, and 
Raffaelle. Nys, speaking of them in terms of 
the highest admiration, says that for the 
Madonna the duke gave a marquisate worth 
50,000 scudi, refusing in turn an offer of 25,000 
ducatoni from the Duke of Florence.{ In her: 
“Public Galleries” Mrs. Jameson computes 
King Charles’s collection at 1,387 pictures, 
nearly 300 of them being masterpieces. The 
books, gems, miniatures, and medals were de- 
posited in the apartment Inigo Jones had de- 
signed for Prince Henry’s collection, the cabinet- 
room (now site of Dover House) where the king 
was afterwards destined to pass the closing 
moments of his life. Whereas a few of the 
pictures remained at the two other royal palaces 
and the sculpture at Greenwich, the majority 
were distributed throughout the various rooms 
and galleries at Whitehall. 

This unique collection fell into evil hands 
under the Commonwealth men. Within seven 
weeks of the Martyrdom the Parliament decided 
to sell all the personal property of the Crown; 
Oliver Cromwell placed a reserved price of 
3001. upon the Raffaelle cartoons that the king 
had acquired at the prompting of Rubens. More 

* Mr. Scharf points out that this is the only consort of 
the king whose name as Lomas is specified in the inventory. 
There are portraits of Katherine of Arragon and of Anne 
Boleyn at Windsor, not contained in these records; the 
best portraits of Jane Seymour, by Holbein, are now at 


Woburn Abbey and Vienna. 
t See ‘‘ Archwologia,’’ xl., 110. 
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than one account exists of the sale, and of the 
prices severally obtained for the pictures, 
Mazarin, Richelieu, the Duke d’ Alva, Philip Iv. 
of Spain, with the Archduke Leopold, were 
amongst the principal purchasers. Such of the 
paintings as are now at the Louvre were bought 
by Louis XIV. from Jabach, a wealthy collector 
of the time. Another buyer, Gerard Van 
Reynst, carried his treasures to Holland, where 
his widow sold them to the States-General, who 
generously presented them to the king at the 
Restoration. 

For William III.’s new palace Sir Godfrey 
Kneller painted that famous series which hag 
always been known as the “ Hampton Court 
Beauties.” Placed in the First Presence 
Chamber, they are frequently confounded with 
a rival set,—in King William’s Bedchamber,— 
sent thitherfrom Windsor. We, therefore, give 
their subjects in full, as. named in Mr. Law’s 
catalogue.* Lady Diana de Vere, Duchess of 
St. Alban’s; Lady Isabella Bennet, Duchesgg of 
Grafton; Lady Mary Compton, Countess of 
Dorset ; Lady Middleton ; Lady Mary Bentinck, 
Countess of Essex; Lady Margaret Cecil, 
Countess of Ranelagh ; Carey Fraser, Countegs 
of Peterborough; Miss Pitt, afterwards Mrs. 
Scroop; and Marie Beatrix of Modena, queen 
of King James II.¢ The so-called “ Windsor 
Beauties,” which remained at the Castle until 
about fifty years ago, originally consisted of 
Frances Stewart, Duchess of Richmond (whose 
tall and graceful figure yet survives on the 
reverse of our copper coinage); Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland, the “ beautiful fury,” 
appropriately taken in the warlike attributes 
of Minerva; the Countess of Falmouth (mis- 
named the Countess of Ossory); Henrietta Boyle, 
Countess of Rochester; Frances _ Brooke, 
afterwards Lady Whitmore, and her sister, 
Elizabeth Brooke, married at eighteen to 
Sir John Denham, a widower of seventy-nine; 
Mis3 Hamilton, who married Count Grammont; 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland; LElzabeth, 
Countess of Northumberland ; and Mrs. Middle- 
ton.[ These never belonged to King Charles 
at all, as is generally supposed, but came to his 
brother James’s hands by the circumstance that 
the Duchess of York, desiring to possess por- 
traits of the loveliest ladies at court, com- 
manded Sir Peter Lely to begin with her own 
maids of honour.§ For the collection Lely 
further painted the reputed Lady Bellasys as 
St. Katharine; Jane Kelleway (or Princess 
Mary) as Diana; Anne Hyde, Duchess of York ; 
and Wissing the likenesses of Mrs. Knott, 
Mrs. Lawson, and Elizabeth Pervy, Duchess of 
Somerset. These are the canvasses alluded to 
in Pope’s familiar couplet. Of the familiar 
Hampton Court collection, opened to the public 
by her Majesty, little need be said here,|| 
beyond mentioning that in his “ Historical 
Catalogue’ (1882) Mr. Law, as we havealready 
indicated, demonstrates how several paintings 
still retained erroneous titles. With the re- 
moval from the King’s Gallery of the Raffaelle 
cartoons to South Kensington the nine works 
of Mantegna (1485—1492), depicting Czesar’s 
Triumphs, occupy the post of honour in Wren’s 
“Communication Gallery.” They are not 
cartoons, strictly speaking, or designs for hang- 
ings, but “were painted in tempera on twilled 
linen, with the object of being stretched on 
frames and affixed to the wall as a frieze.’ 
Nys, Charles I.’s agent at Mantua, bought 
them with some marbles for about 10,500/., in 
1628. At the Commonwealth a reserved price 
of 1,0001. was placed upon them, and Cromwell 
eventually retained them. The three tapestries 
in the Presence Chamber opening out from 
Wolsey’s Great Hall are in all probability the 
“Thre pieces of arras of the three fatall Ladyes 
of Destenye lyned with blewe buckeram” in the 
inventory of Henry VIII.’s goods at Hampton 
Court in 1548. They are the third, fourth, and 
fifth of the set of six in illustration of Petrarch’s 
Triumphs, of which we gave an account in our 
columns about two months ago. Their de 


* New Guide to Hampton Court Palace, by ae 
Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: George Be 
cs This portrait £Q Mary has hitherto been sup 
is of Queen Mary has hither 
osed to Be one of the consort of King William, and by 


issing. ' 
t Renion Duchess of Portsmouth, as Flora, ssoribed P 
some to H. Gascar, by Mr. Law to Varelst, and that w - 
commonly known as Nell Gwynne Mr. Law pony 
represent Marie d’Este, and hesitatingly ascribes to Leys 
are later additions to the ‘‘ Windsor Beauties. ” 
§ See Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Memoirsof Count Grammont, 
edit. 1846, p. 191. : der 
! fee the article on Hampton Court in the Buide, 
vol. xliii., p. 801. 
G See p. 441, ante. 
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plorable condition was lately adverted to by 
Mr. Montague Guest in the House of Commons, 
but the terms of his question, and the answer 
he received, leave considerable doubt as to 
whence funds can be provided for repairing 
what is Crown property. 

Of Vandycks at Windsor there are the Lady 
Venetia Digby, Charles II. as a boy, in armour, 
and Charles I., standing, in royal robes. There 
are also Rembrandt’s portrait of his mother, 
named the Countess Desmond, from Charles I.’s 
collection ; Holbein’s Henry VIII., and “ The 
Two Misers,’ of Quentin Matsys. Kneller 
painted the Hall ceiling ; Thornhill the Staircase 
and great dome. Few specimens now remain 
of the fine group of pictures which William III. 
sent to Kensington, and of which the catalogue 
of the year 1700 is in the British Museum. 
Amongst them were Vandyck’s Charles I. and 
his Queen, Charles I. on horseback approaching 
beneath an archway (possibly identical with 
that at Hampton Court), “Cupid and Psyche,” 
and the three children of Charles I.; the por- 
traits of King William and Queen Mary in their 
coronation robes, for which Kneller received 
knighthood ; Domenichino’s “St. Agnes” ; 
Tintoretto’s grand compositions of ‘“ Esther 
fainting before Ahasuerus,”’ and “ Apollo with 
the Nine Muses” (these two are now at Hamp- 
ton Court) ; Guido’s ‘ Perseus and Andromeda,” 
and “ Venus attired by the Graces’”’; Holbein’s 
King Edward VI.; and Rubens’s “ Holy Family, 
with St. Francis in Adoration.” There were 
subsequently added Holbein’s original drawings, 
which Queen Caroline discovered in a bureau, 
of the most eminent personages at King 
Henry VIII.’s Court. Walpole, in his “ Anec- 
dotes” (edit. 1762), alludes to the early royal 
portraits at Kensington, especially to one of 
Henry IV., in contemporary costume. After 
King George II.’s death most of these were 
sent to Windsor, and their place taken by 
Prince Louis d’Ottingen Wallerstein’s Byzan- 
tine and old Italian, Flemish, and German 
paintings, the majority of which present curious 
illustrations of sacred art, such as triptychs, 
altar-pieces, and other works of primitive 
design and elaborate antiquity. 

In the state apartments of St. James’s Palace 
is George IV.’s collection, including Haydon’s 
“Mock Election,” painted in the King’s Bench, 
Southwark, and bought of him by the king for 
500 guineas.* Also several royal portraits, com- 
prising Sir Joshua Reynolds’s George III., the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York; Law- 
rence’s George IV. and the Duke of York; a 
reputed Holbein, Henry VIII. ; Hoppner’s Lord 
Nelson, Earl St. Vincerit, and Lord Rodney ; 
G. Jones’s battles of Vittoria and Waterloo ; 
the sieges of Tournay and of Lisle; Count la 
Lippe and: the Marquess of Granby, by Sir 
Joshua; and copies of the “Hampton Court 
Beauties.” To these were recently added the 
likeness of the Princess Elizabeth in a red 
dress, painted some time between 1542 and 
1547, of which we have spoken above, and that 
of Henry, Prince of Wales (whole length), in 
the suit of armour ornamented with golden 
thistles and roses which is in the guard-chamber 
at Windscr. Mabuse’s much-criticised painting of 
Adamand Eve has been lately set up in the Prince 
of Wales’s Presence-chamber, Hampton Court. 
George IV.’s collection at Buckingham Palace 
(originally at Carlton House) is pre-eminently 
rich in Dutch and Flemish examples, such as 
an altar-piece by Diirer, Rembrandt’s ship- 
builder and his wife bought for 5,000 guineas, 
and six others ; seven by Rubens, the ‘‘ Marriage 
of St. Katharine,” and four others of Vandyck; 
fourteen by Teniers the younger, and many 
Others of the two Van der Veldes, Dow, Paul 
Potter, A. Ostade, Van der Meulen, Wouver- 
mans,andCuyp. Here also are four Watteaus; 
Reynolds's “ Death of Dido,” his “ Cymon and 

phigencia,” and his own portrait in spectacles ; 
| ey 8 “Penny Wedding” and “Blind Man’s 

uff”; a landscape of Gainsborough; together 
wie Several royal portraits by Winterhalter, 
ilkie, Lawrence, Wright, Gainsborough, Cop- 
te — Ramsay, Kneller, and Lely. In 
von Pony collection at Holyrood Palace was 
with Va at the instance of Mr. David Laing, 
mee an Eyck’s celebrated diptych of the king 
ae aren of Scotland at devotion attended by 
a n grey This most valuable painting is 

et to have been designed for Trinity 
cae Chapel, Edinburgh, and to contain 
ae raits of Sir Edward Bonkil, first provost, 
~~ _% Queen Mary of Gueldres, in the 





* A like ceremony was observed at the Fleet. 





character of St. Cecilia, foundress of the 
church. Lent from Hampton Court, Van Eyck’s 
work constituted a chief attraction of the 
Manchester Exhibition of that year,—a col- 
lective display the like of which this country 
may never be privileged to see again.* 








THE SPACE AT HYDE PARK-CORNER. 


As we all along said, the alteration at Hyde 
Park-corner, as carried out, has brought no 
amelioration of the block at the foot of 
Hamilton-place, a fact which seems to have 
been evident to every one, and has been the 
subject of comment in numerous serious 
journals, as well as in Punch. The main 
practical point for which all this expenditure 
and demolition were undertaken remains there- 
fore untouched ; nor have we any great faith in 
the promise that has been made in Parliament 
that other steps should be taken to get rid of 
the block, because we cannot see what can be 
done now without a subway, and a costly 
interference with the works already executed, 
which it is not likely the First Commissioner 
will be magnanimous enough to assent to. The 
opportunity for preventing, or rather, getting 
rid of the block effectually, and for good, was 
lost when Hamilton-place was made, by not 
constructing the crossing road on a different 
level from Piccadilly. 

All we can look for now is that something 
good should be made of the place, after all the 
expense and the pulling about of everything 
that has gone on. At present a more waste and 
accidental kind of place could not well be 
imagined. The one good point about it, in the 
way of appearance, is the view of the park 
screen in its whole length, as one comes up 
from Grosvenor-place. That is what has not 
been seen before, and it is a good effect. For 
the rest, the open space thus cleared is shape- 
less, without any decisive point to lead the eye 
one way or another. It was laid out, as we 
pointed out from the first, on a very poorly- 
conceived plan,—a mere surveyors plan,— 
and that of the most ordinary kind, leaving 
shapeless patches between the roadways, 
without the slightest attempt to arrange 
the whole so as to produce a satisfactory or 
symmetrical effect. This plan has been followed 
to the letter, and the result, so far, is as bad as, 
or worse than, could have been anticipated; 
the “ high light” of incongruity being furnished 
by the forlorn figure of the equestrian statue 
standing on its temporary timber bed on one of 
the triangles, waiting,—according to report, we 
hope a false one,—for its removal to the 
neighbourhood of the Horse Guards. 

‘lhe present position of the statue, however, 
suggests a revival of the proposal, which has 
previously been made in a slightly different 
form in these columns, viz., that the statue 
should be set on an appropriately proportioned 
pedestal in the space in front of Apsley Honse. 
The statue of Wellington is connected 
naturally with the great Duke’s former resi- 
dence; it has stood, though under disadvan- 
tageous and mistaken conditions, in that vicinity 
for many years; dismounted from the arch, it 
stands in the same neighbourhood now, awaiting 
its fate. Why go to the expense of dragging it 
to any distant site which, in regard to associa- 
tion, cannot possibly be so suitable as the 
present one? We put aside the idea which has 
recently been mooted of melting it down. and 
making another statue out of the metal. We 
do not think that will be done; we imagine that 
general public opinion, as well as that of those 
who have a most special right to have their 
feelings consulted in the matter, will be against 
it; and we do not see sufficient reason for such 
a course to counter-balance the objections that 
will probably be made to it. In the first place, 
the existing work is the Wellington Statue, 
which has been a London land-mark for many 
years, and is the actual one put up in honour of 
the Duke, and some certain respect is due to it 
on that account; it is not the same as if it were 
an entirely new work which had proved unsatis- 
factory, and in regard to which artistic and 
commercial considerations alone need be taken 
into account. Secondly, the condemnation 
passed upon it has been somewhat over-acted. 
It has long been in a very disadvantageous 
position for its effect; it is now in an equally 
disadvantageous position of another kind; any 
statue of the kind and on that scale would look 


* About twenty years ago some portraits of the Stewarts 
we-e sent to Holyrood Palace from Hampton Court. 











absurd in the position to which the Wellington 
Statue is at present reduced. Bat though 
much cannot be said for it, we believe that ona 
proper pedestal and in a good situation it would 
not look so bad or insignficant as to render it a 
matter of artistic duty, as some people profess, 
to melt it down and have another modelled. 
Nor, unfortunately, can we feel so absolutely 
sure that we should obtain a very much better 
one. There would, in the case supposed, 
almost certainly be a competition, and the results 
of former sculpture-competitions have not often 
been such as to make us very sanguine as to 
the result of anew one. It generally comes out 
in such cases either that there is no satisfac- 
tory design among those submitted, or that the 
right man is not put in the right place. We 
are therefore of opinion that the balance of 
reasons is against destroying the present statue 
in the hope of producing a better one, and that 
the existing one should be placed somewhere in 
the new place, near to and in some architectural 
relation, if possible, to Apsley House. 

How really to make anything tolerably 
effective out of the site it is difficult to see 
now, inasmuch as the spaces of ground left 
between the roads are of no definite shape, and 
are central to nothing. It would have been 
perfectly possible to have arranged the site so 
as to have made each of the two larger portions 
of ground take a symmetrical shape and assume 
a central relation to Apsley House and to the 
Hospital respectively; but nothing seems to 
have been thought of but getting a large 
amount of road-accommodation and leaving the 
interspaces to take care of themselves, while 
the vista up the new line of Constitution-hill 
through the arch will lead up to nothing, as at 
present arranged, except an oblique view of one 
angle of the Hospital. A re-arrangement of 
the space opposite Apsley House might still be 
made so as to give something like a symmetrical 
site for the statue, which could be then placed 
on a fitting pedestal facing the centre of the 
mansion; as effective a position for it as can 
now be found, and certainly the most appro- 
priate. One other capability of the site, as laid 
out, we may point out, though it is one that 
is obviously purely accidental, and is traceable 
to no forethought or consideration in laying 
out the plan. It-will be found that if the 
centre line of Constitution-hill be produced 
to the plot of ground opposite the Hospital, 
it will there meet a centre line produced from 
the middle entrance of Hyde Park Gate, at 
right angles to Piccadilly, and that the two 
lines of sight will meet in the centre of the plot 
opposite the Hospital. There is thus at least a 
possibility, by good luck, of giving some point 
to the site by placing a central object, either a 
large fountain or a memorial trophy of some 
kind, in sucha position that it will be seen cen- 
trally through the arch on ‘coming up Constitu- 
tion Hill, and will also be seen centrally from 
the Park through the centre arch of the screen. 


‘We do not expect that it is of any use making 


the suggestion, as the authorities to whom the 
management of such matters in London is con- 
fided appear to be entirely innocent of any idea 
as to the arrangement of sites for architectural 
effect, or the placing of objects so as to have any 
relation to each other. It may, at least, how- 
ever, be pointed out that, poorly as the site is 
laid out, accident has left one opportunity for 
effective treatment in it, if made use of. 








AN UNSUCCESSFUL 
CAREER. 
II.—MY FIRST COMPETITION. 


I coup never see why the successful people 
should have all the biographies to themselves. 
Their lives are, no doubt, often interesting, and 
deserve a record. But not always so. They 
are sometimes too unvaryingly prosperous to 
afford excitement enough to carry us through a 
perusal of them, and, indeed, it is open to ques- 
tion whether there is not more of interest and 
of instruction to boot in the lives of the un- 
successful if one could only get at the facts. 
Certainly there is more of pathosin them. In 
the struggles of the architect who does not 
become an R.A., nor even attain to that 
pale reflex of such a distinction, a P.R.I.B.A. ; 
of the doctor who is not appointed “ Physician 
Extraordinary to the Royal Family”; of the 
author whose uncounted hours of toil never 
gain for him the dull ear of the public; of the 
actor who does not entertain the Heir Apparent; 
and of the barrister who never had a brief. 
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Are we to believe that all these are nincom- 
poops because they fail to obtain the prizes in 
the professions to which they severally belong ? 
I am myself an unsuccessful man, and flout the 
monstrous imputation. Is it not one of the 
veriest of commonplaces that some very stupid 
people are, nevertheless, remarkably success- 
ful? Some achieve greatness, no doubt, but 
others have greatness thrust upon them, and if 
the stupid may become great,—and we see that 
they do,—may not the caprice of fortune leave 
the wise and the worthy unrecognised and un- 
rewarded? How many men are known to have 
been on the verge of some great discovery which 
a happier rival has hit upon and become im- 
mortal. Are not Wallace and Darwin “ en 
evidence”? I do not argue that the really 
great have no claims to the distinction accorded 
them, but I do say that others, as wise and 
capable as they, have failed of a similar recog- 
nition through the waywardness of fate, the 
want of opportunity, and the “ cussedness of 
things in general.” 

And here I can fancy an objector saying,— 
But if your unsuccessful people have not 
strength enough to make themselves heard, who 
is to know, or care, or, above all, to write any- 
thing about them and their doings, however 
pathetic or interesting they may be? Most 
true. It is, however, one of their few consola- 
tions that they have this matter in their own 
hands. I am, as I said, one of the vast fra- 
ternity of failures, and propose to set out, for 
the edification of the world at large, a few facts 
with which they would not otherwise become 
acquainted. In a previous essay I told the 
story of my first commission; I will now 
recount the circumstances attending my first 
entrance in the arena of a public competition. 

A certain well-known charity advertised for 
designs for a large institution, wherein a num- 
ber of orphan children should be housed, taught, 
and trained to various trades. Premiums of 
1001., 501., and (I think) 25l. were offered for 
the designs selected in order of merit. I 
determined to ‘‘come in as the others do, and 
try with them the strength of my youth.” I 
had a special incentive to exertion for the 
improvement of my position. For the dis- 
cerning reader who has so far followed my artless 
tale, knowing that my income was slender and 
precarious, and that my professional prospects 
were anything but bright, will have no diffi- 
culty in divining that I had taken to myself 
a wife. I was living in a small suburban 
house, the counterpart of one in which Leigh 
Hunt (no unfit neighbour) lived; and there in 
a tight little dining-room, 11 ft. by 9 ft., I 
spent the long, sultry summer nights at work 
upon my new scheme. I went about the affair 
earnestly and methodically, looking up examples 
of similar buildings. I hada knack of running 
out perspectives, and could touch them up not 
ineffectively. Indeed, if the truth must be told, 
not a few of those highly-seasoned chromo- 
lithographs of business premises of fictitious 
extent and magnificence, enlivening our railway 
stations and public places, owed their splendours 
to the daring flights of my full, juicy brush. In 
the case in hand, I went boldly in for colour, 
and the result was not altogether unsatisfactory. 
The drawings were duly despatched, the per- 
spective looking gorgeous in its cheap gilt 
frame. My wife admired the whole thing so 
much that she could not believe but that it 
must beat every competitor off the field. I had 
my own views and awaited the result, not 
calmly. 

The designs,—some thirty or forty in number, 
—were publicly exhibited in a room not a 
hundred miles from the spot where this narra- 
tive will probably be printed. This very 
journal, commenting on the show, began by 
Saying that conspicuous above them all for 
merit was,—oh, rapture !—my own design. 

Oh, ye critics. Do you know the power you 
wield? The throb of pleasure which vibrates 
through the whole being of ingenuous youth at 
your lightest word of praise or encouragement ; 
or the blank despair with which your censure 
covers him as with a pall. If yon do know 
this, pray ‘‘do your spiriting gently.” And if 
you do not know it, take the information from 
one who has experienced both the pleasures and 
the pains which wait upon your oracular utter- 
ances; but who is now without illusions, and 
“neither fears your favours nor your hate.”’ 

I hastened to the place of exhibition, and one 
swift glance around showed me my own draw- 
ing closing a long vista of rival works. I 
darted furtive looks at it, pretending all the | 





while to the keenest interest in neighbouring 
plans. I watched for the impression it made 
upon “the public.’ But the “ public” was, I 
thought, represented by competitors like myself, 
whose strange demeanour I saw reflected in my 
own. 

In afew days I received a letter requiring 
my attendance before the committee. This 
filled my mind with all sorts of apprehensions. 
I was all trepidation. What could they want? 
Was it to hand over the hundred pounds straight 
away with a complimentary speech from the 
chairman, and a request that I would put the 
working drawings in hand without loss of time ? 
Delicious dream. It turned out that my design 
was selected, but not as yet placed. A little 
difficulty as to the estimate had arisen. And 
here a word on that subject may, perhaps, not 
be amiss. P 

As a rule, the requirements of those who 
organise such competitions cannot be met for 
the sum which it is stipulated shall not be ex- 
ceeded. There are two courses open to the 
competitor. He may make his design as 
inexpensive as possible, and shirking the 
subject of cost, leave it to be inferred that 
the imposed limit has not been exceeded. Or 
he may make an honest estimate, and state it 
honestly. 

Adopting the latter course, I have, in one 
instance, been informed that my design was 
unanimously considered the best, but that by 
the admitted excess over the stipulated sum, I 
had put myself out of court. In the competi- 
tion I am reviewing, I knew that the accom- 
modation could not, underthe most favourable 
circumstances, be provided for the sum laid 
down, so I simply kept silence on the point. 

The committee comprised some shrewd men 
of business, who soon forced me to an admission 
on the subject, and, dismissing me with every 
courtesy, promised a further communication. 

It was not long in coming. I was apprised 
that my design was placed second on the list, 
and I duly received a cheque for 50/. I well 
remember that in cashing it I chose to take 
sovereigns for the whole,—that I spread them 
out on the table before my wife, and bathed my 
hands in the precious metal. 

I should have had no cause to complain of the 
result if the adopted design had been less costly 
than mine; but it was more costly, and so it 
proved. Owing, however, to the peculiar con- 
stitution of the charity, and to particulars upon 
which I need not enlarge, there were personal 
considerations which told against my being 
employed as its architect, and in favour of my 
rival. I had afterwards the dissatisfaction of 
learning that my plans were really placed first, 
in spite of their cost; but that they were 
reduced to the second place on the considera- 
tions above alluded to, and quite apart from the 
merits of the design. 

When a boy, I invested a shilling in a raffle 
for an American clock (strange ambition !), and 
won it. I sold it in the room for 16s., and 
invested them all in raffles, and came empty 
away. I do not think the shilling was badly 
laid out. I often recur to the circumstance and 
wonder how many ‘“ premiums” have excited 
sanguine youth to embark on further compe- 
titions,—with the result of my raffle. 

The passion for competitions has grown since 
the time of which I write, and it threatens to 
become universal, There are few offices which 
do not show their piles of dusty stretchers,— 


** Confusions of a wasted youth,”’— 


the graves of buried hopes. For my part, I 
have but seldom entered the lists since, and I 
have had some few successes of an unimportant 
kind. Before concluding this part of my 
most veracious history, I wish to put it on 
record that, so far as my experience goes, there 
is more honesty in the conduct of competitions 
than they are generally credited with. In my 
own case, where success has followed my 
endeavours, it has most certainly not been 
secured by any “indirect crooked means.” 








London Sanitary Protection Association. 
At a meeting of the Council of this Association, 
held at 1, Adam-street, his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll was unanimously elected president in 
place of Professor Huxley, who resigns the 
office of president, but retains his seat at the 
Board, and the Hon. and Rev. C. Carr Glynn, 
vicar of Kensington, was unanimously elected a 
member of the Council. We are informed that 





the Association continues to progress. 
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RESTORATION OF THE “SALLE 
DU JEU DE PAUME,” AT VERSAILLES, 


On Wednesday last, the 20th of June, the 
ninety -fourth anniversary of the famous oath of 
the Jeu de Pauwme, Monsieur Jules Ferry, Prési- 
dent du Conseil, was to inaugurate, with appro- 
priate solemnity, the opening of the new 
Museum of the French Revolution, installed in 
the celebrated “‘ Tennis Court”’ (Salle du Jeu de 
Pawme), restored to its original appearance by 
Monsieur Edmond Guillaume, first prizeman of 
Rome and architect tothe Chateau de Versailles. 

This famous room was constructed in 1686 by 
the heirs of Jean Bazin, Master Tennis-player 
to the king, upon ground contiguous to the 
Hétel de Lorge, and situated at the corner of 
the street of old Versailles and street of the 
Jeu de Paume. By the advice of his physician, 
Fagou, Louis XIV. often came with the gentle- 
men of his household to have a game there. 
In the reign of Louis XY. the Salle was not 
much used, but came into vogue again during 
the reign of Louis XVI., the Comte d’Artois 
and the Duke de Chartres being passionately 
attached to the game. The room was entered 
by two doors of oak: one in the street of old 
Versailles was attained by three stone steps, 
and surmounted by asculptured sun with beams. 
According to custom, the walls were painted 
black, so that the white balls might be the more 
easily discerned, and a double net ran all round 
the apartment, one as high as the waist, to 
preserve the spectators, and another as high as 
the windows, to preserve the glass. The ceiling 
was painted blue and studded with fleurs-de-lys 
in gold. 

At the meeting of the States General at 
Versailles, May 5th, 1789, and which was held 
in the Sulon des. Menus, called Salle des Trois: 
Ordres, the disunion, after five weeks of 
deliberation, between the king and the Deputies 
reached guch a point that the Court party urged 
the king to dissolve the States General. The 
king would not consent to this, but announced 
a meeting of the Privy Council, and had the 
doors of the Salle guarded by soldiers under 
pretext of preparations to be made. On the 
20th of June, Bailly, president of the Third 
Estate, on presenting himself found the doors 
closed. The Deputies then assembled in groups; 
some wished to hold their meeting in the open 
air, some on the Place d’ Armes ; some suggested 
it should be under the very windows of the 
king. At last Bailly proposed they should 
repair to the Tennis-court, and there, shut in 
merely by those bare and sombre walls, without 
furniture, without seats, they took a solemn 
oath, which was the tocsin of the great French 
Revolution, not to separate till they had given 
a Constitution to France.* The oath was sub- 
scribed to by 635 deputies. The next day the 
doors were shut against Bailly, and the Comte 
d’ Artois and his courtiers retook possession of 
the Salle. 

From 1789 events and transformations suc- 
ceeded each other rapidly. In the Salle, the 
20th of June, 1790, a society of patriots calling 
themselves Société du Serment du Jeu de Paume 
obtained consent from the National Assembly 
to insert into the wall opposite the entrance and 
vis-a-vis to the Bureau on which the oath was 
taken, a bronze tablet bearing an inscription of 
the words of the said oath, ‘‘ We swear to never 
separate, and to meet together everywhere that 
circumstances exact, until the Constitution of 
the kingdom is established on a solid and firm 
basis.” This tablet was walled in with stones 
taken from the Bastille, and brought from Paris 
by the socicty. The following year another 
tablet was let in,— ‘They swore it, and they 
accomplished their oath”; and, at the same 
time, the “Society of Friends of the Constitu- 
tion” gave the painter David an order to paint 
a large picture representing the scene of the 
taking the oath in the Salle du Jeu de Paume,— 
a picture which was never finished, but of which 
the sketch was exhibited in the Academy 
that year, and now adorns the walls of the 
Louvre. 

In 1792 and 1793 the Convention were too 
occupied in Paris to think of the anniversary 0 
June 20th, 1789, and the promoters of the 
Revolution had not only been surpassed, but @ 
number of them had themselves lost their heads 
onthe scaffold. But in 1794 a decree of the Con 
vention declared the old Salle du Jeu de yeas 
part of the “national property,” and onearer 
zhat the Salle should be preserved and kep 











* Vide “ Histoire de France,” by Duruy. 
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up at the expense of the State and turned into a 
sort of museum destined to remind the people 
of many of the events of which it had been 
the theatre. The coup d@état of the 18th 
Brumaire and the proclamation of the Empire 
hindered this decree, naturally, from being 
carried out, and the Salle was shut up for some 
time. In 1803 it was given as an afelier to the 
painter Gros, who painted in it his great subject, 
“Bonaparte visiting the Pest-stricken at Jaffa,” 
exhibited at the French Academy, 1804. 

At the Restoration, the Salle became the 
workshop for the costumes and decorations of 
the theatre of the palace; and, moreover, the 
bronze tablet, with the inscription of the oath, 
was turned with its face to the wall. Then 
came the Monarchy of July, which turned the 
tablet back again to its original position, and 
gave the Salle to Horace Vernet, then coming 
back from Africa; and it is there that he 
painted the “Taking of the Smala of Abd-el- 
Kader” and the “ Battle of Isly.” 

Some days after the Revolution of 1848 a 
banquet was given in this Salle under the 
presidency of M. Landrin; and it is curious 
that Horace Vernet, the protégé of the fallen 
king, was at it, though it is true he declared he 
was only there as the “ inhabitant of the Salle.” 
The following year, in the month of August, 
1849, a grand banquet was given at the Cléture 
in this same room to the members of the Peace 
Congress, Richard Cobden, Victor Hugo, Emile 
de Girardin, L’Abbé du Guerry, Le Pasteur 
Coquerel, &c. 

The Second Empire tried to restore the 
celebrated Salle to its original destination. 
The game of tennis, for the officers on service, 
was instituted, but it did not take, and the place 
was shut up. 

The Third Republic now opens it in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Convention as 
a Museum of the French Revolution; but it 
would not be safe to assert that this will be its 
last transformation. 

The general aspect of the Salle is the same 
as it originally was, except that the walls are 
grey instead of black. <A covered gallery has 
been kept on each side of the entrance-door, 
and the nets over the windows and on the 
ground have been retained. In the middle of 
the wall, and just above the bronze tablet placed 
there in 1790, a sort of stone pediment has been 
raised, surmounted by a gilt bronze cock, and 
supported by two columns in marble. The 
rays of the sun underneath the feet of the bird 
are symbolical, it appears, of the aurora of the 
French Revolution. 

The second tablet, placed in 1791, having 
been lost, it has been replaced by a new one, 
framed in marble, like the first. 

Before this pediment there is a large statue, in 
marble, of Bailly, by M. Réné de St. Marceaux. 
This statue is to be surrounded by twenty busts, 
representing the principal actors in the events 
of the day of June 20th, 1789. On each side 
of the wall are painted the names of the 635 
signers of the oath. The wall on the extreme 
left isreserved for a great work of M. Olivier 
Merson, reproducing, painted in camaieu, the 
picture by David. On the other side of the 
room, and exactly opposite to where this picture 
will be, the following inscriptions are to be seen 
on the wall: first of all, the vote of the 
National Convention, “ Versailles a bien mérité 
de la Patrie” ; then the decree of the 24th of 
March, 1848, by Ledru Rollin, then Minister of 
the Interior :— 


** March 24, 1848. 

The Minister of the Interior, —Considering that 
the Historical Monuments the State undertakes to 
keep up ought to comprise not only those precious 
inrespect to their execution, or to the history of 

€ arts in France, but also those which glorious 
souvenirs recommend to the respect of the people: 

Considering, then, that the Salle du Jeu de 
Paume of Versailles is the spot where, for the first 


time, the solemnity of the national will was 
manifested : 


It is decreed, 


The Salle du Jeu de Paume is classed amongst 
the Historical Monuments,” : 


And immediately below it :— 


P ‘* The 20th June, 1883.—The wish of the National 
See on pa accomplished. A museum of 
ench hevolution has been inaugurated i 
house of the Jeu de Paume.” ene ene Te® 


On each side of the decree of Ledru Rollin 
are some verses, in wreaths of oak-leaves, by 
André Chenier, the poet. 

a are ten large glass cases in the middle 
of the Salle destined to receive all the souve- 





nirs belonging to Versailles and to the French 
Revolution. A few are already placed in them. 
One is the speech (printed on satin) the king 
made on the day of the opening of the States 
General, some engravings of the time, portraits, 
and manuscripts. ;, 

Outside, and above the principal entrance, 
one reads, engraved in gold letters on black 
marble, an inscription composed in the year 7, 
by the National Institute, on the demand of the 
Minister of the Interfor, Francois de Neuf- 
chateau. 

In this Salle of the Jeu de Paume, 20th June, 
1789, says one of the Paris papers, from which 
we have culled portions of this account, the 
Deputies of the people, driven. from their 
ordinary place of meeting, swore not to sepa- 
rate till they had given a Constitution to France, 
and they kept their word. The restoration of 
this historical monument has been carried out 
with simplicity and taste. But it was unneces- 
sary to inscribe the names of the 635 deputies, 
and recall the comparatively peaceful opening 
of the First Republic. A great number of the 
men whose names are painted on the walls, 
though united for a day, sent each other 
mutually to the scaffold later on. 








LONDON’S MEDIAVAL FISHMARKETS. 


At the close of a summer day in the year 
1414 a Shipman, who bestrode a sorry nag, was 
making his way from Colvhester to London. 
The sun was setting as the traveller emerged 
from the great forest of Essex, glad to have 
escaped the tusks of the wild boars and the 
fangs of the wolves, and passed under the walls 
of the White House, the Wan Stede, built by 
the monks of Westminster in the days of Saxon 
flfric. Crossing the river Lea by the bridge 
which Queen Matilda had built out of her piety 
and her pity for the fate of the many travellers 
that had been drowned at the dangerous Old 
Ford, he passed through Mile End Green, 
where, within his recollection, the men of Kent 
and Essex, and some of the perfidious persons 
of the city, made an evil compact with the king, 
and, headed by Wat Tyler, marched into the 
City to plunder and slay, and reached the 
*‘ Blue Boar,” just outside the gate of Aldgate, 
when the taverner was closing his doors; for 
the bell-ringer of the ancient Church of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, who was the time-keeper of 
the City, had struck the first note of the curfew, 
and the law of the first Edward decreed that at 
every parish church curfew be rung at the 
same hour as at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, so that 
they begin together and end together ; and then 
all the gates are to be shut as well as taverns, 
and no one is then to go about the streets or 
ways. So the Church of the Holy Trinity 
inside the walls took up the note on the bell, 
good, entire, and well sounding, which had 
been made twenty years ago by Richard de 
Wymbissh, potter and citizen of London, at 
the order of Sir Ralph, Prior of the Church, 
its weight being 2,820 lb., and as nearly in 
tune as possible with the old bell out of which 
it was cast. The bell of St. Botolph, whose 
tall tower overlooked the Blue Boar, took up 
the note from that of the Holy Trinity, and 
from its beJfry, in which curfew had been rung 
since the days of Norman William, sent the 
warning clang far away across the fens of 
Essex. 

Early on the following morning the Shipman 
rode through the gate of Aldgate and cast 
a loving look at the structure as he passed 
onward to the Lang Bourne,* for the sake of an 
old acquaintance who had been his fellow 
pilgrim to the shrine of Holy St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Dan Chaucer the poet, to whom, 
forty years before, the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London granted the whole of the dwelling- 
house above the gate of Aldgate, with the 
rooms built over and acertain cellar beneath 
the gate on the south side, for the whole life of 
him, and it was not lawful for him to let the 
rooms, house, or cellar to any one; but, in time 
of defence of the city, the mayor and aldermen, 
and their successors, could enter the rooms and 
dispose of them as seemedexpedient. In seven 
years after this grant the gate was battered 
down by an infuriated rout that was dispersed 
to the winds on the following day by the dagger 
of Sir William Walworth, mayor and stockfish 
salesman in Bridge-street Ward. 

Crossing the Bourne our traveller made his 





* Fenchurch-street. 





way through the vegetable market in Grass- 
church-street and descended Fish-street-hill, 
glancing on his way at the great house, for the 


‘most part built of stone, which pertained for 


some time to Edward the Black Prince, who 
was lodged there. He beheld with horror the 
row of whitened skulls transfixed with spears 
that crowded the parapet of the gate of London. 
Bridge. Among these were the skulls of the 
four knights who, at the instigation of 
Richard II., murdered the Duke of Gloucester; 
but the Mayor of London, scorning the dis- 
pleasure of the king, had the assassins dragged 
through the streets and their heads struck off 
on a fishmonger’s stall in Cheapside. 

Passing under the archway, he proceeded 
along the bridge until he reached the Chapel of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, on the south side of 
the centre of the bridge. Hecares not to enter 
and look on the five great windows, each of 
which contained three divisions of glass, nor on 
the tomb of Peter of Colechurch, the architect 
of the chapel and the bridge. The epitaph 
would have puzzled him, for ‘‘ he had but little 
Latin in his mawe.” * So on he went until he 
crossed the bridge and drew rein in the court- 
yard of the “Tabard by the Bell,’ in South- 
wark, where he hoped to find Harry Baily still 
serving his lodgers with victuals of the best, 
although age would doubtless have altered his 
appearance. Thirty years had passed away 
since the Shipman lodged at the ‘“ Tabard,’’ 
previously to setting forth on that never-to-be- 
forgotten pilgrimage, when Harry Baily was. 
their leader, and the judge and reporterof the: 
tales they told by the way. The quondam 
brother pilgrims recognised each other, and 
presently the “Cook of London,’ another 
brother pilgrim who bad retired from business, 
joined them. After drinking friendship in a 
cup of the Tabard’s best ale, it being Friday 
Harry must needs cross over to the fish-markets 
in the City in order to cater for his guests: so 
the three went together. As they cross the 
bridge, mine host tells the Shipman how fourteen 
years ago the sweet poet Dan Chaucer had died 
‘‘in great anguish ”’ and in the fulness of years: 
at his cottage in the garden of the Chapel of 
St. Mary, Westminster, which he leased from 
the Abbot at a yearly rental of 53s. 4d.f 

Crossing the bridge they ascended Bridge- 
street, or, as some called it, New Fish-street, 
and others Fish-street-hill. Here Baily pointed: 
out the shop that had once belonged to Andrew 
Horn, dead many years ago, a famous fish- 
monger, but still more famous as a lawyer, for 
he compiled the “‘ Mirror of Justice’”’ and the 
“ Liber Horn,” still preserved among the City 
treasures at the Guildhall, and presented them, 
with other learned books, to the Chamber of the 
Guildhall. But let Harry Baily speak for himself. 
“There,” he said, pointing to the south-east 
corner of Crooked-lane, “is the shop and house- 
of a wortby fishmonger of whom we have alk 
heard, Mayer Walworthe, who, in his youth, 
had been apprentice to John Lovekyn, mayor 
and fishmonger, the builder of the house and 
shop, and when good Sir William died, his. 
’prentice, William Askham, succeeded to the 
business, and also in due time became mayor. 
I know the premises well. They consist of a 
kitchen with a wall adjoining, standing about 
midway between Thames-street and the river ; 
a void plot of ground more southward used as 
a wharf which reaches to the corner of the wall 
of the tower, built by Sir William, shortly 
before his death, in which there is a privy; that 
room or gallery stretching into the street and 
partly upheld by a 12 ft. stone wall; and the 
house and loft north-west of the tower belong 
to the premises. The square tower on the right- 
hand side of Crooked-lane is that of the Church 
of St. Michael, as it has been re-edificed by 
Mayors Lovekyn and Walworthe. I have been 
told that the old church was very small, and 
had been erected as an oratory for the market 
folks.” Thethree pass up tothe top of Fish-street- 
hill, and the cook, taking his leave, hurries back 
tothe “ Tabard”’ to preparea blanc manger against 
the return of his companions. But before he 
crosses the bridge, he must to the market in 
Gracechurch-street to purchase vegetables and 





*<*Mr. Brayley, in his ‘ Londoniana,’ written about 
seven years since, wrote that if ‘due care be taken when 
the old. bridge is pulled down, the bones and ashes of its 
venerable architect may still be found,’ and true enough 
the bones of Peter were found on removing the pier about 
a fortnight since.’’—Times, Jan. 14, 1832. , 

+ No two authorities are agreed as to the figure which 
should be employed as a multiplier in order to bring the 
moneys of this period up to their equivalent value in the 
money of the present day. It probably lies between 12 
and 15, 
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to Billingsgate for fruit and firewood. Harry 
Baily resumes his discourse, “Turn round and 
behold the river covered with all manner 
of craft laden with divers kinds of fish from 
divers places, from Norway and the Baltic, from 
Heligoland and Scotland, and from Brittany 
end the western sea. You see they are 
discharging their cargoes on the wharf under- 
neath the Bridge Chapel as the law commands; 
nay more, it is forbidden that any fishmonger 
shall buy fresh fish before mass has been 
celebrated at the chapel on the bridge or at the 
Church of St. Magnus. There are river and 
pontage dues, and the bailiff of the market 
exacts custom in kind according to the vessel 
and the species of fish it carries: such as, a 
mackerel boat shall give twenty-six mackerel ; 
the first vessel that comes from Gernemue * 
with herrings, and that owes full custom, shall 
give 200 herrings. From a cart that brings 
salmon the bailiff shall take the second best and 
for the cart twopence. One particular fish, and 








a royal dainty it is, is specially cared for, 


because no one shall conceal or harbour lam- 
preys of Nantes upon their arrival with a 


‘stranger, but the strangers who so bring them 


shall sell them by the wall of the church in 
front of us, St. Margaret’s.t Nor shallany one 


-buy them for resale before the fourth day after 


their arrival. Nor shall any stranger sell 
them by retail after that time except to men of 
repute and great lords, and that by the dozenor 
half-dozen, and not in a smaller quantity.” 
“Although many fish are brought to this 


“market by sea a great number come by land. 
‘They are brought in panniers, borne by horses, 
‘from the river Lea and from the fishings on the 


Thames between Putney and Barnet, where 
many fine salmon and sturgeon, and even 
porpoises, which are esteemed a great delicacy, 
‘are caught. I can remember that three-and- 
twenty years ago a strange fish came forth of 
the sea, and played himself in the Thames at 
London, beside the bridge, and, being perceived 
by many of the citizens, was pursued and taken 
with difficulty. I saw it afterwards being sold 
in this market. A fishmonger’s table or stall is 
4 ft. Gin. and two thumbs’ breadth in length, 
and two of them had to be placed lengthways 
to hold it. Its length was 10 ft., and I was told 
it was a dolphin.” 

“Turn your eyes towards the stairs on the 
left of the bridge and you will notice three 
shops with galleries; these are held by two 
persons carrying on the trade of glovers; 
opposite to them two other shops with galleries ; 
indeed, you will find that our carpenters t never 
erect, unless for some special person or purpose, 
houses that consist of more than a ground floor, 
with a sollar or gallery, as we call a projecting 
room, above.”’ 

Harry Baily and the Shipman take their way 
by the Wall brook, and, passing along it, enter 
the Stocks Market, so called, as some report, 
from the stocks for the punishment of evil- 
doers which stood in the open space there ; but 
others say from the stocks or pens in which the 
butchers had exposed their cattle for sale in 
this very ancient market-place, which, standing 
in the centre of the City, had been a place for 
buying and selling even before the days of 
Saxon Athelstane. 

After inspecting the Market House of the 
Stocks Market, in which there is a great noise 
of dealers and buyers, Harry Baily points out 
three mansions on the borders of the market, 
one of them the property of the Lovekins 
already spoken of. “About the time that 
Lovekin’s house was erected,” continues Harry 
Baily, “‘Simon de Canterbury, carpenter, con- 
tracted to make at his own proper charges 
down to the locks for William de Hanigton, the 
skinner, a hall and room with a chimney,§ and 
a larder between them, and one sollar over the 
room and larder, one oriole || at the end of the 
hall beyond the high bench, two enclosures as 
cellars beneath the hall, a stable with a sollar, 
and a garret above the sollar, a sewer with two 
pipes, and many other smaller details. What 
little I have had to do with builders has cost me 
much. I will show you the accounts when 
we get home, however. I remember I paid a 
tiler 14d. for two days’ wages, and to his man 
10d., with 2d. for drink allowance. I laid out a 
like sum on a carpenter and his man for two 





* Yarmouth. 

+ Stood on the site now occupied by the Monument. 

~ Builders, as the houses, with few exceptions, were 
built entirely of timber. 

§ Perhaps the earliest mention of a chimney in domestic 
architecture. 

|| Probably a recess with a bay window. 
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days, and a similar amount on a dauber* and 
his man.” 

Passing through the Poultry they stand to 
admire the great conduit of sweet water con- 
veyed by pipes of lead, partly underground, 
from the Ty Bourne at Paddington,t not built, 
as has been said, in 1285, for on the 20th of 
January, 1278, one William le Panner, a skinner, 
was found dead in the market of West Chepe, 
near the great conduit, as may be read in the 
“Coroner's Roll.” “This conduit is strictly 
guarded by a keeper appointed by the Mayor 
and Aldermen, who binds himself by his oath 
that he will well and trustily, with the greatest 
diligence, cause the conduit in Chepe to be kept 
so that neither brewers nor fishmongers shall 
waste the waters thereof; nor will he sell the 
water thereof to any one on peril of losing his 
freedom. There were great doings round this 
conduit a hundred years ago when a son was 
born to Queen Isabel. All London kept 
holiday, all were dressed in their best; 
the conduit in Chepe ran with nothing 
but wine, and on the next Sunday the 
fishmongers of London were costumed very 
richly, and they caused a boat to be fitted out 
in the guise of a great ship, with all manner of 
tackle that belongs to a ship, and it sailed 
through Chepe as far as Westminster, where 
the fishmongers came well mounted and pre- 
sented the same to the Queen ; and on the same 
day the Queen took her route for Canterbury on 
pilgrimage thither; whereupon the fishmongers 
all thus costumed escorted her though the City. 
There is a great concourse round the conduit, 
for every man who brings for sale Thames fish 
taken to the east of London Bridge shall stand 
in Cornhill and nowhere else to sell them, and 
tkose bringing fish taken to the west of the 
bridge shall stand in Chepe, near to the conduit ; 
and no huckster who carries oysters, mussels, 
salt fish, and other victuals in the City to sell, 
shall stand in any street or lane of the City, 
but shall always be moving about from street 
to street, and from lane to lane, and those who 
may lawfully stand to sell here in Chepe or 
Cornhill, or otherwhere in the City, shall stand 
midway between the kennels of the streets so 
as to be a nuisance tonoone.’ Then spoke the 
shipman,—‘‘ Mine host, you remember what 
Dan Chaucer said of me :— 

*‘ Hardy he was and wise, I undertake, 

With many a tempest had his beard been shake, 

He knew well all the havens as they were 

From Gothland to Cape de Finisterre, 

And every creek in Brittany and Spain. 

His ship had for her nameghe Magdelaine.’ 
Yes, the Magdelaine, and I have run into many 
ports, but I have never seen so many kinds of 
fish or such vast quantities. Surely there must 
be much waste?” ‘Nay, friend Shipman; 
for the law will not that any dealer keep back 
his fish from market until it grows stale. I 
warrant the fishmongers are strictly looked 
after. All manner of fish that comes into the 
City, and is enclosed in baskets, dorsers, or 
hampers, must be as good below as it is above, 
or better; and each person must see to his 
basket that so it is, and he who shall sell other- 
wise shall lose the fish. Each of these baskets 
shall contain the bulk of a bushel of oats. 
Andrew Horn, of whom I have already spoken, 
narrowly escaped the punishment of having his 
baskets publicly burnt inChepe. As for stinking 
fish! Why, it is but thirty years ago when 
Reynald atte Chaumbre maliciously brought, in 
a certain vessel to the City, 7,000 herrings and 
800 mackerel, corrupt and unwholesome for 
man, and it was adjudged by the mayor and 
aldermen that Reynald should have the punish- 
ment of the pillory for six market days, there 
to remain for one hour each day, and that the 
same herrings and mackerel should be burnt 
beneath him, as is the custom of the City in 
like cases ; and, I remember, just about the same 
time John Welburgham, who kept a fried-fish 
shop iu Bread-street, was put into the pillory, and 
his stock of, fish burnt under him, for having 
sold two pieces of cooked fish,—conger eel,— 
rotten and stinking, and unwholesome for man, 
to four countrymen, who went to his house to 
dine. The stinking fish was taken to the 
Guildhall, and a jury of cooks, good men and 
true, was sworn in to smell the same. Yes, 
friend Shipman ; so strictly are the fishmongers 
dealt with, that they are not allowed to water 
the fish on their stalls more than twice. 

a layer on to a framework of a mixture of straw and 
muda, 


t The water was oeupanes from Paddington to the 
reservoir at St. James’s-hill, now Constitution-hill ; from 
thence to the Mews at Charing-cross, and on through the 








Strand and Fleet-street to Chepe. 
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But time will not tarry for us. I fear that 
before we cross the bridge the refectory bell of 
the priory of St. Mary Ovaries, where worthy 
Master John Gower, a dear friend of our friend 
Dan Chaucer, lies buried,—rest his soul !—shall 
have rung the hour of prime, and my guests 
will be clamorous for my appearance at the head 
of the table. It may be that the worthy priest 
John Lydgate, who wrote the merry ballad of 
‘Lackpenny,’ isone of the company. So let us 
hasten home. Some other day we shall paya 
visit to Old Fish-street and the Fishmongers’ 
Hallin Thames-street.”’ 

The two companions cross the bridge, and 
when the hour of prime clashes and clangs from 
the many steeples the vision of four hundred 
and sixty years passes into nothingness, leaving 
behind only the musty muniments of the City, 
the fame of a brave mayor, and the imperish- 
able creations of Geoffrey Chaucer. 








VISIT OF THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 
TO NOTTINGHAM. 


At the invitation of Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton: 
M. Inst. C.E., Borough Engineer of Nottingham, 
and of the Mayor of that town, the Council of 
the Society of Engineers visited Nottingham 
recently, and were most hospitably entertained, 
and conducted over the several extensive water- 
works and gas-works in and near the town, the 
Wollaton collieries, and the lace-manufactory 
of Sir James Oldknow. Other visits had been 
arranged by Mr. Tarbotion, but, although the 
visitors arrived in Nottingbam on Wednesday 
evening, and did not return until Saturday, time 
did not permit of the visits to the new sewage 
farm and the Radford Gas Works. On Thursday 
morning the party drove to the new pumping- 
station, at a place known as Papplewick, about 
two miles south-east from Newstead Abbey. 
Here works are in an advanced stage for a very 
large addition to the water supply of Notting- 
ham. New wells have been sunk into the new 
red sandstone, about half-way between the 
water-bearing and water-holding valleys of the 
river Leen and the Dover Beck, with the object 
of obtaining about 4,000,000 gallons per day, 
instead of 1,000,000, as at present obtained by 
the temporary pumping-engine at this place. 
This pumping-station, like the others owned by 
the Nottingham Corporation, is being very 
tastefully laid out under Mr. Tarbotton, and 
the most is made of reservoirs and shruobery to 
give the works the appearance of 2 mansion and 
grounds. From Papplewick the visitors drove 
to the Bestwcod pumping-station, where they 
saw a pair of the finest rotative beam-engines 
in the country. Only one engine works at one 
time, each engine making twelve and a half 
strokes per minute, and pumping 90,000 gallons 
of water per hour from a depth of about 200 ft., 
and forcing it 90 ft. In the fine building con- 
taining the engines the Mayor of Nottingham, 
Mr. L. Lindley, entertained the visitors at lunch, 
when complimentary speeches were made by 
Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., the President, 
Mr. Alderman Gripper, and the Mayor. The 
Basford Gas Works were next visited, and 
here particular attention was paid to the great 
extensions now being carried out to meet the 
demands of the very large area included in the 
district of 139 square miles supplied. Special 
attention was directed toa pair of large gas- 
holders, erected and nearly completed by Messrs. 
S. Cutler & Son, of London, which are 180 ft. in 
diameter, and have a capacity of 1,806,000 cubic 
feet. One retort-house in these works represents 
the production of 3,000,000 cubic feet per day, 
and the extensions now in progress will make 
the Nottingham Gas Works’ capacity of supply 
one of the greatest in the kingdom. Like the 
water-works, the gas-works are in the hands of 
the Corporation. 

At about five o’clock the Council of the 
Society of Engineers and some friends dined 
with the members of the Chesterfield and 
Derbyshire Institute of Engineers, who were 
meeting in Nottingham at the time, Mr. J abez 
Church, in the unavoidable absence of Lord 
Edward Cavendish, M.P., taking the chair. 
the later part of the evening the Couucil were 
entertained at a soirée at the residence of Mr. 
Tarbotton. On Friday the Wollaton Colliery 
was visited, under the guidance of Sir James 
Oldknow, by whom the visitors were afterw 
entertained at lunch. The ride through Wolla- 
ton Park was very much enjoyed, and the 
colliery and pit works were inspected, and very 





favourably criticised. The lace-factory of Sir 
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James Oldknow was next visited, and here the 

roprietor described the essential features with 
the clearness of one who has played an important 
part in the invention of lace-machinery. After 
taking tea at Sir James’s residence, the Castle 
Museum was visited, and in the evening a 
dinner was given by the Council of the Society, 
to which Sir James Oldknow, the Mayor, and 
others were invited. 

The following members of Council, &., 
attended the visit :—Mr. Jabez Church, M.Inst. 
C.E., F.G.S., president; Messrs. Arthur Rigg, 
C.E., and Charles Gandon, M. Inst. C.E., vice- 
presidents; Messrs. Robt. Berridge, F.S.L., 
F.R.G.S.; A. F. Phillips, M. Inst.C.E.; A. T. 
Walmisley, Assoc. M. Inst.C.K.; John Wadding- 
ton, Assoc. Inst. C.E.; T. H. Hovenden, F.S.1., 
members of the Council; Messrs. W. Macgeorge, 
R. P. Spice, M. Inst. C.E., and Chas. Horsley, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., past-presidents ; 
Mr. Alfred Williams, hon. secretary and trea- 
surer; Mr. Bartholomew Reed, secretary ; and 
Mr. Samuel Cutler, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M.S.E. 








DISCOVERY OF A COPTIC CHURCH OF 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


On the site of Thebes in Egypt, Professor 
Maspero, the well-known French Kgyptologist, 
who, since the death of Mariette Bey, has been 
director of the Ms eum at Bulak, has discovered 
the remains of an interesting Coptic Christian 
church of the fifth century, with a number of 
ancient inscriptions. The discovery was made 
in the course of removing from a tomb an 
ancient sarcophagus of limestone, which was 
itself covered with inscriptions. At one corner 
of the tomb M. Maspero observed a Coptic 
inscription on the wall, and found that a quantity 
of black earth beneath was loose. On removing 
this a passage was discovered, and after three 
days spent in excavations the end of the passage 
was reached, and was found to lead into a sub- 
terranean Coptic Church, to the floor of which 
the explorer descended by five steps. The 
ground he found covered with flag-stones, while 
the walls of the underground church are com- 
pletely lined with white stone tablets, filled with 
inscriptions, in red ink or paint, for the most 
part inan excellent state of preservation. Im- 
mediately to the left of the entrance stands 
a pillar completely covered with an inscription, 
consisting of the conclusion of a sermon or 
oration against the Monophysites. It is in 
the Theban Coptic dialect. Among the other 
inscriptions are the explanations of Cyril of 
Alexandria, in reference to the different natures 
of Christ, the Trinity, and so forth. The 
interior walls of this remarkable ecclesiastical 
structure are entirely covered with inscriptions, 
chiefly containing invocations to the various 
saints, and in the Coptic, the Greek, and the 
Syriac languages. 








EXCAVATIONS. 


Fiesole.— According to the Opinione, the latest 
excavations at Fiesole, near Fiorence, have 
been attended with much success. Amongst 
the most important remains discovered is a 
well-preserved statue of Isis. It is of excellent 
workmanship, and was found in the ruins of an 
ancient temple. Not far from it the excavators 
dug up the lower half of a statue of Osiris. 
Both these pieces of sculpture belong to the 
second century of the Christian Era. 

Rhodes.—The Revue Archéologique states that 
an Austrian scholar has discovered in the island 
of Rhodes a well-preserved mausoleum, similar 
in 1ts architectural details to the celebrated 
mausoleum of Halicarnassus, of which latter 
the sculptures are in the British Museum. The 
a which are found on the structure at 
hodes are said to bear a great resemblance to 

€ frieze discovered in the ruins of Pergamos. 

ome of our German contemporaries, however, 

question the accuracy of the entire story. They 

Suspect that the French authority has been 

misled, and that the name of Rhodes has crept 

= ronan some confusion in place of Gyol 

. bk » In Lydia, the scene of the recent remark- 
€ discovery of ancient remains. 
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Society of Arts.—The Annual Conversa- 
zone of the Society of Arts will be held this 
= at the Fisheries Exhibition, on the 11th 

u'y: Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 

cess of Wales are expected to attend. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AT AUTEUIL, 
NEAR PARIS. 


AUTEUIL, a suburb of Paris, having largely 
increased, the old picturesque chapel which 
has long served its inhabitants became in- 
sufficient for the purpose, and a new chapel, 
just now completed, has been erected, from the 
designs of M. Vaudremer, architect. Placed on 
the summit of the hill of Auteuil, it is seen by 
all who traverse the Seine, and forms a charming 
feature in the landscape. The style adopted is 
that of the twelfth century, and those who 
know the Department of the Charente or the 
recently published ‘‘Sharpe Memorial,” will 
have no difficulty in discovering the source of 
the architect’s inspiration. 








A FEW HOURS AT ROMSEY. 


THE architectural student cannot do better 
than spend a long day in this quiet little Hamp- 
shire town, pleasantly situated as it is in the 
picturesque valley of the Test, where the clear 
waters, dear to all lovers of the angle, widen 
towards their goal in the broad expanse of the 
Southampton river. The point of attraction 
for every visitor is, of course, the Abbey church, 
which is seen from all the country round, and 
which affords matter for careful study for both 
the archzologist and the artist. The history 
of the fabric, and of the destroyed conventual 
establishment attached to it, once renowned asa 
seminary for the instruction of the great ones of 
the land, is somewhat obscure. The oldest part 
of the present structure dates from about 
A.D. 1150. Itis cruciform in plan, with a low 
central tower, and has apsidal side chapels. 
The Lady-chapel originally projected 60 ft. to 
the east of the choir, and also had an apsidal 
termination. That portion of the building 
gave place to an Early English square-ended 
Lady-chapel, and this in turn has been de- 
stroyed. The windows, however, were pre- 
served, and, as may be seen in the sketch, were 
inserted in the east gable of the choir, and in 
the filling of the Norman arches which led from 
the retro-choir to the Lady-chapel. 

At the date of the erection of the Early 
English Lady-chapel, the western bays of the 
nave were built upon the Norman foundations, 
and using for the piers bases of the same design 
as the Norman piles. The remaining details 
are of purely Early English character. The 
triforium closely resembles that at Salisbury, 
and may have been designed by the same hand. 
At the same time the Norman clearstory was 
raised, and modified by the introduction of 
Early English details of extreme delicacy and 
beauty. 

The whole western wall is Early English, and 
its features cannot fail to strongly impress the 
student. A triplet of lancet lights, of magnifi- 
cent proportions and of simple and refined 
details, fills the west gable of the nave. A 
single cinquefoil in the tympanum, when seen 
from the interior, shines like a star in the 
dusky height. The central light is 5 ft. 7 in. 
wide and 37 ft. high, and its beauty is but 
poorly suggested in the hasty sketch given to 
illustrate it. The north transept is wholly of 
Norman work, and of a most noble proportion, 
—as fine, indeed, as any example in the 
kingdom. 

The prevailing characteristic of the whole 
structure is the combination of the breadth and 
vigour of the ordinary Transition Norman with 
a grace and loftiness usually associated with 
work in the succeeding styles. The slight 
sketch of the interior looking across from the 
south aisle into the north transept will give 
some idea of its general character, and the lofty 
proportion not always found with detail purely 
Norman. 

The little sketch (a) shows the,—now closed, 
—entrance to the Lady-chapel, with the Early 
English, windows, and some indications of fif- 
teenth century frescos on the walls. There 
are several such traces of colour visible, and 
some pictures on panel which have been pre- 
served, and are, however, more valuable his- 
torically than artistically. The church is not 
rich in chantries, tombs, brasses, &c., but as an 
instance of the utmost grace of proportion, com- 
bined with great breadth and power of general 
treatment, is almost unique. A few late windows 
and doors have been inserted, but they are in- 
significant in size and do not mar the beauty of 
the whole. The sketches here given were taken 
on a wet day,—wet without intermission,—and 





the points of view were chosen solely with an’ 
eye to their affording shelter for the sketcher. 
They will, bowever, show at least that there is 
plenty to employ the student’s pen, and we 
cannot wish the earnest student a happier em- 
ployment. 

There are no other Medizeval remains in the 
town to divide his attention; but it will be 
worth his while to climb the hill west of the 
town and enjoy the spreading prospect, the 
old abbey, ashen grey, the. ruddy town cluster- 
ing round it, the silver streak of river winding 
through the meadows, dotted with cattle, 
the busy mill with its musical rush of water, 
and groups of poplars breaking the ‘‘ rounding 
grey” with their long vertical lines tapering 
sky wards. 

Before leaving the tourist should take a peep 
at “ Broadlands,” of historic interest as the 
home of Palmerstop, from the bridge. The 
house is of the ordinary Palladian type, but it is 
embosomed in noble trees, has a wide stretch of 
park before it, the broad and clear Test hurry- 
ing and flashing past with its ceaseless 
murmur. 

The reader will thank us for pointing out a 
modern building which is worth his attention,— 
the national schools,—built by Mr. Cowper- 
Temple from designs by Mr. Eden Nesfield. 
A slight outline of its main features is here 
presented ; the detail, not given, is, as may be 
supposed, both original and good. The interior 
of the school is especially fine ; walls, 2 ft. 3 in. 
(unusually) thick, give an effect as welcome as 
it is rare in such structures. The same archi- 
tect has built the lodges which guard the 
‘* Broadlands’”’ property, and all are charming. 
If the tourist has time to spare and is in search 
of the picturesque, he has Mottisfont on the one 
hand with its ancient heronry, one of the few 
remaining in the kingdom, and on the other the 
New Forest, with its exhaustless beauties. 
Beechen glades, reaches of brown heather and 


‘golden gorse fringed by a purple horizon. 


It is only fair to say, in conclusion, that the 
Abbey church is well cared for. Much in the 
way of conservation remains to be done, and it 
is announced that funds are sorely needed. 
The roofs and such points have been all attended 
to, and the fabric is wind and weather proof, 
and it is evident that no pains have been spared 
to protect the building from the ravages of 
Time. When it is added that what has been 
already done has been done under the several 
directions of Mr. Ferrey and Mr. Christian, that 
all has been judiciously and well performed 
“‘ goes without saying.” 








COTTAGE HOSPITAL, 
ST. PAUL’S CRAY, KENT. 


Tuis building, which we illustrate, is in course 
of erection at St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, on a pretty 
site, an acre and a quarter in extent, fronting 
the main road from St. Mary Cray to Bexley, 
well elevated on a dry soil and having a view 
across the Cray Valley. 

It is being built by voluntary contributions 
for the benefit of Chislehurst, Sidcup, Orping- 
ton, The Crays, and adjacent parishes. 

Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, of Basinghall- 
street, and Orpington, has been entrusted 
with the preparation of the plans and the super- 
intendence of the works, kindly assisted, as 
regards the internal arrangements, by Dr. 
C. H. Allfrey, M.D., who has from the be- 
ginning taken a great interest in the matter. 

The sketch shows a building of a simple but 
appropriate character, consisting of ground and 
first floors, the external walls being faced with 
red bricks, with Lascelles’s red cuncrete dress- 
ings, string-courses, &c., and built “ hollow” ; 
this form of wall being considered the best for 
protection against the driving rains, and for 
internal warmth and comfort. 

The building being of two floors, and having 
a westerly aspect, both the male and female 
principal wards have been placed on the sunny 
side, one above the other. The following is the 
accommodation provided on the ground-floor, 
entrance-lobby, and hall (paved with tiles of 
a simple pattern), male ward for five beds, 
well ventilated and heated by an open fire- 
place, with an inlet for warm fresh air. Earth- 
closet and bath-room, within easy access 
of the ward, but built out from the main 
building, and separated from the same by a 
cross - ventilated lobby. Day-room for con- 
valescents, with a good view from the windows, 
and a glass door opening out on to a verandah. 
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Matron’s sitting-room ; operating-room, well 
lighted and fitted with a dispensing-chest. 
Committee and medical officer’s room. Kitchen, 
conveniently placed, with skylight in the roof 
for light and ventilation. Scullery, pantry, 
stores, and small cellar. On the first floor, 
female ward with similar accommodation as the 
male ward. Nurse’s bedroom adjoining. Two 
wards for the treatment of serious cases of 
operation. Separation ward for any suspected 
or doubtful case. Servants’ bedroom, linen 
closets, &c. 

The builder is Mr. Otway, of Chislehurst, 
whose contract for the completion of the works 
is 2,1621.; Mr. Petty being the architect’s clerk 
of the works. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMORIAL HALL, 
LEICESTER. 


Tuis building is a local memorial of the cen- 
tenary celebrated last year of the establishment 
of Sunday Schools in England. It is being 
erected under the directions of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Sunday School Union, and is 
intended to form the head-quarters of that 
body. The ground-floor contains a suite of 
class or committee rooms, and the upper floor a 
hall for public meetings and conferences, 
together with rooms to be used as retiring- 
rooms and for serving refreshments to social 
gatherings. 

The materials for the walling are local red 
brick, with freestone dressings. 

The architect is Mr. Tait, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Holmes, Chambers, and Norman, & 
Underwood, all of Leicester. 








NEW BREWERY AT BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


WE illustrate in our present number a new 
brewery at Burton-on-Trent, for the trustees of 
the late Mr. Peter Walker, as carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Scamell & Colyer, brewers’ consulting 
engineers and architects, 18, Great George- 
street, Westminster, 8.W., and give such infor- 
mation as will make the illustration useful. 
It is built in red brick with stone cornice, mould- 
ings, and string courses. The panels in the 
walls under the windows are filled in with 
Brown’s patent tiles, specially designed and 
ornamented with hops and foliage. The roofs 
are framed in iron and covered with Welsh 
slates, the brewery-house portion having glazed 
dormers and lantern, surmounted by ornamental 
iron cresting and finials. The tun-room roofs 
are also surmounted by long glazed ventilators, 
worked by simultaneous opening gear, and the 
ventilation is further assisted by cast-iron hit- 
and-miss ventilators built in the wallsand treated 
as panels. The brewers’ room is conveniently 
placed upon the mash-tun floor. The cellar, 
racking, and union floors are laid with asphalte. 
‘The brewery and pump-room floors and boiler- 
house are laid with granolithic cement paving. 
The chimney-shaft is 120 ft. high, circular, and 
stands on an octagon base with stone plinth, &c. 
The cap is in iron and stone. The copper and 
boiler-house is separated from the main building, 
and is covered with an iron roof in which ample 
provision is made for ventilation by means of 
a large glazed lantern. The cooperage and 
scalding-sheds are of ample dimensions, and are 
situated some distance from the other buildings. 
The roofs are of iron, and the floors are laid 
with granolithic cement paving. The stables 
and cart-sheds are placed some distance from 
the brewery, and have accommodation for the 
requisite number of horses and carts. The 
area of the land is ten acres, and it is inclosed 
with a brick wall worked in panels; gateway 
entrances are provided from Clarence-street and 
New-street. The offices afford accommodation 
for the staff. An abundant supply of water is 
obtained from a large well on the spot. A 
siding from the Midland Railway runs into the 
premises, with lines at both sides of the build- 
ings, and branches to the cooperage and to the 
maltings, to be added hereafter. 

The malt, hops, coals, &c., will be delivered 
in trucks direct to the required spot. The 
grains and spent hops will be taken away in the 
railway trucks. The beer will.be loaded from 
the front dock, which is level with the racking- 
floors, direct into the trucks, and the empty 
casks will be delivered in a similar manner on 
the lines at the cooperage and washing-sheds. 
The general level of the ground has been raised 


about 2ft. Gin. to keep the brewery and 
yard above the flood-line in case of any high 
tides. 

The plant is arranged as follows :—Cast iron 
cold, and wrought iron hot, liquor backs, fixed 
at the top of the building. The malt ahd hops 
are pulled up to the stores by a separate steam 
hoisting engine fixed at the loophole. The malt 
rolls are placed upon the first floor; the ground 
malt is taken up to the grist case by an elevator 
enclosed in an iron casing. The grist case is of 
wrought iron, the two mash-tuns are of cast 
iron, fitted with internal mashing-machines, 
and a Steele’s machine serving the two tuns. 
The two coppers are open, heated by fire, and 
are of large capacity. There are two wrought- 
iron hop backs; the hops are raised to the 
coppers by steam power; the wort is pumped 
up from the hop backs on the ground-floor by 
two sets of lift-pumps to the coolers fixed at 
the top of the building. The refrigerator is 
Morton’s patent, and has a capacity equal to 
fifty barrels per hour. The fermenting tuns 
are of wood, fitted with e.temperators and 
parachutes. The yeast-backs and receivers are 
of slate, fitted with attemperators. The union 
casks are provided with every modern appli- 
ance. Attemperators are fitted to each cask, 
and also to the yeast-receivers. The racking 
backs are of slate; twelve or more casks can 
be racked at one time from each back. The 
main engine for driving the mash-tuns and 
malt rolls and grist elevators is placed on the 
ground-floor close to its work. Two large 
boilers supply all the steam to the brewery, and 
a separate one is fixed in the scalding-shed. 

The hops are pressed by hydraulic power; 
the pumps are worked off the shafting. The 
yeast-press is 8. H. Johnson’s (of Stratford) 
patent hydraulic press, driven by its own 
engine. The grains are taken tbrough valves 
in the bottom of the mash-tuns, and carried 
away by an endless-band conveyor to the grains- 
tank situated outside the building. 

The casks, when filled in the racking-floor, 
are lowered into the cellar by self-acting 
machines, and the full casks are raised from the 
cellar and delivered to the racking-floor by an 
endless chain lift, driven by a separate engine. 
All the boilers, hot-liquor backs, and other 
vessels, with the steam-pipes, are covered with 
Leroy’s patent composition to prevent condensa- 
tion, &c. The rain-water is stored in a large 
tank under ground, and will be used to feed the 
boilers, thus securing pure and suitable water 
and preventing incrustation inside. The 
cooperage is fitted with the usual appliances 
for repairing, &c. The scalding-shed is supplied 
with separate cold and hot liquor backs, heated 
by steam coils, and with Messrs. H. Pontifex & 
Son’s patent cask-washers. The empty casks 
are delivered direct by the railway trucks into 
the cooperage. Great attention is said to have 
been paid to the system of drainage, and also to 
the proper ventilation and trapping of the drains. 
The whole forms a complete 50-quarter brewery, 
and is fitted with every modern improvement. 

The quantity of earth used to raise the level 
of ground, and which has been taken on the 
spot, is about 8,000 tons. 

In addition to the large shallow well, another 
has been sunk, a 6-in. bore hole, 120 ft. deep. 
A separate steam-pump raises all the water, 
and is quite independent of the run of the 
machinery. 

The contractors for the work were :—Build- 
ing, Messrs. Lowe & Son, Burton; iron work, 
girders, &c., Messrs. Eastwood & Swingler, 
Derby ; boilers, Messrs. Thornewill & Wareham, 
Burton; millwright work, Messrs. G. Waller & 
Co., London; coppers, pipes, and fittings, 
Messrs. Bindley & Briggs, Burton; slate 
mason’s work, Messrs. Ashton & Green, London ; 
back-maker, Messrs. Wilson & Co., Frome; re- 
frigerators, Messrs. Morton & Co., Burton. 
The asphalte floors were laid by Claridge’s 
Patent Seyssel Asphalte Co., London; and the 
granolithic paving was by Messrs. Stuart & Co., 
London. 

The brewery, we may add, commenced work 
on May 15th. 








The Mersey Railway.—The reports re- 
ceived from the Birkenhead works of the 
Mersey Tunnel, where the Beaumont boring 
machine is in operation, are stated to be most 
encouraging. The heading is, we are told, 


being driven forward at the rate of 274 lineal 
yards per week, and the rock continues homo- 





geneous. 
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THE DUTCH METHOD OF BONDING 
BRICKWORK. 


As regards the two best-known modes of 
bonding bricks together in walls, it is remark- 
able that, while the one we call “ Flemish ” hag 
nothing to do with Flanders, that which we call 
“ English” only belongs to England in common 
with other brick-building countries. Each kind 
has its varieties,—thus, in English bond we 
sometimes put from tbree to five courses of 
stretchers to one of headers, and on the Conti- 
nent there are different modes of increasing 
the proportion of stretchers in Flemish bond. 
Both these devices have the effect of increasing 
the tie in the direction of the length of the 
wall, and also of producing a smoother surface, 
by decreasing the number of joints. These are, 
indeed, the characteristics of Flemish, as com- 
pared with English, bond. 

Now, there is in common use in Holland an 
interesting and little-known variety of English 
bond, that is much more cunningly contrived 
than those named. It has for its object a more 
perfect lap of the bricks in the direction of the 
length of the wall, as well as a more regular 
and better appearance of the wall-face. It will 
be seen from the illustration that this variation 
is produced by simply introducing a header as 
the second brick in one-half of the courses of 
stretchers, so as to throw the centres of the 
stretchers in those courses over the joints 
between the stretchers in the courses that are 
alternate with them. 

As regards construction, in common English 
and Flemish bonds, no greater tie in the direc- 
tion of the length of wall is obtained than the 
2}-in. which one brick laps over another. If, 
therefore, a fracture takes place, the crack 
runs down the wall, following the joints, with 
ohly that small deviation from a perpendicular 
line; but, by the Dutch method, a crack would 
have to follow the course shown by the thickened 
joints at A, or else break through the bricks. 
Clearly, therefore, we have here some ad- 
ditional strength, the lap between the courses 
of stretchers being as much as 4} in. 

As regards appearance, tbe effect is at first 
sight hardly distinguishable from Flemish bond, 
for the joints are more evenly spread over the 
wall, so that all the real advantage of that bond 
is obtained. But, should the mortar differ much 
in colour from the bricks, a very curious effect 
is produced. When viewed from alittle distance 
the joints seem to arrange themselves in diagonal 
lines, crossing each other like fine network, as 
shown at B, in the form of the St. Andrew’s 
cross. Ina new building of thick bricks this 
may even be noticed from a passing train, but 
it is hardly observable when the bricks are 
thin. In the illustration I have used a three- 
quarter brick at the end of each course of 
stretchers,—a neater but less economical mode 
of getting bond preferred by the Dutch to our 
plan of using a half-bat, as a closer, in the 
courses of headers. 

I do not remember noticing this kind of bond 
in old work except in Holland, where it ranges 
from the end of the sixteenth century to the 
present day. Nor do I know that our engineers 
have adopted it, though it is used in railway 
works in Belgium, and I think, also, in the 
North of France. I have not found it in any 
English book on brickwork, but it is noticed, 
with illustrations, by Daniel Ramée in ‘ L’Archi- 
tecture et Construction Pratique,”’ where he 
calls it ‘liaison en croia, ou liaison cruciform, 
ou en losange,””—names taken from an accidental 
effect of no importance to the work. He says, 
“ good bricklayers build in the cruciform bond, 
indifferent ones content themselves with the 
common sort,’”? which, in his engraving; he 
makes Flemish. 

Upon the whole, this variety seems worth 
knowing, though we may doubt that many of 
our bricklayers will give themselves the extra 
trouble required to work the alternate courses, 
and to ensure that the perpends are “ carefully 
regarded.” Tuos, BLASHILL. 











Fall of Coping.—Late on Friday night, the 
15thinst.,as Mr. Bernard Charles Molloy, member 
for King’s County, was passing through agg 
square, on his way to his chambers in tht 
Temple, a heavy coping-stone fell from one © 
the buildings in course of erection, cutting him 
severely about the head. He was at once con 
veyed to the Charing-cross Hospital, where his 
wounds were dressed, and he was subsequently 





removed to his chambers, where he now lies. 
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NEW CHURCH OF AUTEUIL, NEAR PARIS.——M. VAUDREMER, 





ARCHITECT. 
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THE CALAMITY AT SUNDERLAND, 


One of the direst disasters of modern times 
was that which occurred on Saturday evening 
last in Sunderland, whereby no fewer than 182 
children, of ages ranging from four or five to 
thirteen years, were killed,—some of them being 
suffocated and others trampled or squeezed to 
death. The simple narration of the details of 
the disaster by the daily journals of London and 
the provinces, without any attempt at what is 
sometimes called “piling-up the agony,’—for 
which, indeed, there is no scope in this case, the 
plain unvarnished tale of facts being of itself 
sufficiently terrible,—has sent a thrill of horror 
through the country, coupled with a feeling of 
deep sympathy with the parents and other 
relatives of the poor children who met with so 
sad a fate. The disaster has brought sorrow 
into many a workman’s home, into many a 
family circle ; in at least one case it has bereft 
parents of all their children. In many instances 
two or three children have been snatched away; 
in some cases the only child has been sacrificed. 
The fact that the poor children met with so 
cruel a fate while in the pursuit of pleasure 
lends additional sadness to the affair. 

But it is incumbent upon us to do more than 
express our sympathy with the bereaved. The 
question we ask ourselves is, What are the 
lessons taught by this calamity? We hardly 
know whether, with the details yet before us, 
we can answer this question satisfactorily. It 
is very possible that grave responsibility for the 
disaster rests somewhere, though we may not be 
able to precisely locate it, even were we at 
liberty to do so in a case which is sub judice. 
As is usual (and perhaps natural) on such occa- 
sions, there have been some hasty and rather 
incoherent cries for vengeance upon somebody 
or other, and, as a matter of course, it has been 
assumed by some that the architect of the 
building is partially, if not chiefly, to blame for 
the disaster. So far as we have the facts before 
us, there does not seem to be any substantial 
ground for such an imputation. By some 
writers the whole of the blame has beencast upon 
the people who brought the children together 
without, it is alleged, providing adequate super- 
vision and control by adult attendants. Whether 
the building possesses defects of planning which 
contributed to the accident, and, if so, whether 
those defects are attributable to the architect 
who erected the building, or are due to altera- 
tions subsequently carried out, and whether 
the managers of the entertainment are blame- 
worthy, are questions upon which the coroners’ 
—" may, it is to be hoped, throw a distinct 
ight. : 

What were the circumstances attending this 
terrible event? Briefly stated, they were these : 
—A professor of conjuring or magic had invited 
the school children of the town to attend his 
entertainment on Saturday afternoon, at a 
merely nominal charge for admission, and an 
additional inducement was held out to 
them by the promise of a distribution of 
toys. The entertainment was given in 
the Victoria Hall, which is stated to be the 
largest building in the town, and which was 
erected about twelve years ago from plans 
prepared by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, architect, of 
Darlington. We published some brief particulars 
of the building at the time of. its opening in 
January, 1872.* The building is capable of 
accommodating about 3,000 persons, and so far 
as the auditorium is concerned, it is arranged 
theatre-fashion, having an area capable of seat- 
ing 1,100 persons, a “dress circle”? or lower 
gallery, seating 800; and, above this, an upper 
gallery, seating 1,100. It is stated that on the 
occasion of the entertainment on Saturday last, 
this upper gallery contained 1,400 or 1,500 
children, the area containing about the same 
number, there being, however, only a few in 
the “ dress circle” or lower gallery. The poor 
children to the number of nearly 200 whose 
lives were lost formed a portion of the audience 
in the upper gallery. This gallery, it seems, is 
approached by flights of steps about 8 ft. wide,t 
broken by landings and passages of the same 
width, none of the steps being of the descrip- 
tion technically known as “ winders” (i.e., 
wedge-shaped, with the “tread” broad at one 
ms and tapering off to nothing at the 
other,— a description of step which should 
map ad in any public building). It is 
not a “ winding staircase,” as stated in some of 


* See Builder, vol. XxxX., p 


* 49 
+ T 3 . 2 
vid Mme | = ee ci as such — should be, unless pro- 








the journals. It seems to be clear that the 
stairs, where they occur, are in straight flights, 
although there are more or less acute turns in 
the route, such turns, however, being made at 
the points of junction between stairs and cor- 
ridors, and not on the stairs themselves. With- 
out entering into further details at this point, 
we come to the cause of the accident. The 
entertainment had drawn to a close, and a large 
number of the children in the upper galléry, 
seeing that the distribution of toys was about 
to commence in the area, and anxious, it is 
supposed, to get their share, rushed to the exit 
from the gallery, ran down the upper flight. of 
steps, twenty-one in number, which brought 
them to a corridor 16 ft. 9 in. long, and in the 
mean of the same width as the stairs ; traversing 
this corridor, they rushed down a second flight 
of steps, fourteen in number, and giving on to 
a landing; here, however, the first-comers found 
their further progress barred by a door, which, 
according to some accounts, is made to open 
both ways, but which, when the disaster was 
discovered, was found to be fixed (by a bolt 
shooting down into a socket in the floor) in a 
position diagonally across the corridor or land- 
ing, 80 as to be only open to the extent of about 
22 in.,—a position in which it is stated to have 
been fixed in order that the children might 
pass in one by one, pay their money, and ascend 
to the gallery. This arrangement, however 
convenient it may be for enabling an audience 
to be admitted one by one where only one 
money-taker or check-taker is in charge of an 
entrance, is obviously a very dangerous one, 
especially if, as seems to be the fact in this case, 
the door be left fastened athwart the corridor 
and left unattended. The onward and down- 
ward rush of a throng of eager and excited 
children, who pass uninterruptedly down stair- 
cases and corridors 8 ft. wide, is suddenly 
checked, and before the first-comers even can 
pass through the narrow opening of 22 in. left 
by the nearly closed door, they are jammed 
together so tightly as to be unable to move, 
and the landing rapidly becomes choked up 
with layer upon layer of dead and dying 
children, those behind, all unaware of their 
impending fate, continuing to press forward and 
downward, only to be driven on to the heap 
of their dead and dying playmates. Nothing 
more terrible can be imagined than the death 
struggles of these poor children, and, as we 
have said, a heavy responsibility attaches to 
somebody. The poor victims’ cries were a long 
time in attracting attention, no doubt owing to 
the noise made by the other children in the 
building. At last it is discovered (apparently 
only casually) what has happened and is happen- 
ing, and then, one or two men, with presence of 
mind, manage to turn the stream of young and 
eager life which is flowing on to destruction. 
When the extent of the calamity is realised, 
every one is horror-stricken. 

Why, it has been asked on all hands, was the 
door on the landing left fastened and unat- 
tended ?* And why were so many poor children 
brought together without a few adults being 
stationed with them to maintain discipline? 
Why was there no one stationed at the exit of 
the gallery to restrain the children from 
leaving ? Every one who has had any experi- 
ence in dealing with large bodies of children 
(especially when they are drawn together, as 
in this case, almost promiscuously) will admit 
the paramount necessity of such precautions. 
How much more serious might the disaster 
have been in this case, under the same con- 
ditions, had there been a cry of “‘ Fire!” or any 
other cause of panic? At Sunderland there 
was no panic, only a rush of children eager to 
get their share in a distribution of toys. 

The disaster brings to our recollection the 
terrible “accident,” if such it can be called, 
which took place in the Colosseum Theatre, 





* It is right to say here that since this was written con- 
flicting statements have been published as to the position of 
this door and 1ts guardianship. Mr. Fay, the entertainer, 
states that he ascended the gallery staircase after the 
children were admitted, and that he is positive thatthe 
door was not left bolted. A boy named Wilson states 
that the door was not bolted at the time the first of the 
down-coming children reached it, but that one of Mr. 
Fay’s assistants, stationed there to distribute the toys, 
bolted the door in its fatal position in order to check the 
rush of the children. We understand that the man denies 
this, and it is suggested that the door may have become 

rtially closed by the excited movements of the children, 
Sockets which the end of the bolt dragged the ground, 
dropping into the socket when the door had moved far 
enough onits hinges. The point will, it is to be hoped, be 
eluci at the inquest. It seems that the toy-dis- 
tributor, when he saw what was happening, tried to 
release the bolt and open the door, but finding himself 
unable to do this, he at once ran for assistance, ~ 


Liverpool, on the 11th of October, 1878,* whem 
thirty-seven lives were lost,-mostly those of 
young men. Acry of “Fire” was raised, and 
there was a rush outwards towards the main 
entrance of the building. The passages and 
stairs were badly planned, and converged upon 
one another in a sort of lobby, the way through 
which was impeded by a post or barrier. In our 
volume for 1878, pp. 1197-98, we published a plan 
of the scene of this disaster, together with a 
report thereon, made for the information of the 
Lord Chamberlain by Mr. Thomas Verity. The 
coroner’s jury in this case returned a verdict of 
some length, in which they expressed their 
oelief “that the principal cause of the nume- 
rous deaths was the barricade at the bottom of 
the gallery stairs being fixed and the exit door 
fastened.” They also suggested that “the ser- 
vices of a policeman, if required by the pro- 
prietors of places of amusement, should’ be 
granted.” If the lessons of Liverpool had been 
acted upon in Sunderland, we should not have 
had to chronicle the terrible event which will 
make Saturday, the 16th of June, 1883, a day 
of sal memory in many humble homes. 





Sir,—With respect to this terrible disaster 
permit me, as the architect of the building, to 
say that the “ fatal door” on the first half space 
landing of the gallery stairs was not fixed by 
or under my directions, neither did it form any 
part of my plans, it having been added subse- 
quently to my connexion with the work. I saw 
the door yesterday for the first time. 1 further 
beg to say that the stairs are not ‘‘ spiral” 
(as stated in several of the metropolitan and pro- 
vincia] daily newspapers), as the accompanying 
plans and section will show, and the light is so 
ample as to allow of the staircase being photo- 
graphed yesterday; but you will be able to 
form your own opinion on this point from the 
plans and sections before referred to. 

G. G. Hoskins. 





Ir is difficult to avoid the error of extreme 
condemnation of the cause of these recurring 
disasters in public buildings and other places of 
general resort. The old, old story is told; a 
door is kept deliberately shut, locked, and 
bolted, at exactly that particular period of time 
when it ought to be wide open, and secured 
from accidental shutting. 

Persons specially appointed to see that oil- 
lamps are kept burning in passages, stairways, 
&c. (and so provide against the sudden extinc- 
tion of gas), and to keep free the means of 
egress, are found, nine cases out of ten, absent 
from their duties or grossly neglectful thereof, 
or else they lose all presence of mind on an 
occasion of sudden disaster. 

Iron. shutters, which should descend at a given 
moment, and thus cut off communication, are 
found unworkable on a supreme emergency, 
mainly, if not completely, owing to sheer in- 
attention on the part of those responsible for 
the safe-working of such mechanism. 

Large tanks of water, provided to flood any 
portion of a building on fire, when the crisis 
arrives are discovered to be half, if not wholly, 
empty. Public buildings are permitted to re- 
main in their present condition,—a condition 
which, from the point of view of diabolical 
death-traps, is simply perfection itself. 

Architects, surveyors, and public authorities 
appear to be but sluggishly awakening to the 
necessity of ‘‘doing something” to provide 
against the awful contingencies of fire and 
tumultuous crowding in narrow spaces. Horace 
philosophically states the case,—‘‘ Quid quisque 
vitet, nunquam homini satis cautum est in horas.’” 

FRANK Moore. 








The New Church of St. Anne’s, Nether- 
thorpe, Sheffield, has been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York. The church, which wilh 
cost 5,000/. is in the Perpendicular style of 
architecture, and consists of a nave, two aisles 
with porches at the western ends, chancel, 
vestry, and organ-chamber. The materials 
used in construction are red brick with stone 
dressings. The face of the chancel walls is 
plastered and finished with very simple colour 
decoration, while in the centre of the reredos is 
a painting of the “ Last Supper,” by Mr. Powell, 
of Leeds. The church will be heated by Mr. 
W. Truswell’s (Sheffield) patent low pressure 
steam apparatus. Mr. J. D. Webster is the 
architect, and Mr. Fidler, of Eckington, con- 
tractor. 








* See Builder, vol, xxxvi., pp. 1099, 1198, 1197. 
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ART AND SANITATION IN HOUSES AND 
HOSPITALS. 


In the discussion which followed the reading 
of Professor Hayter Lewis’s paper,* at the 
Parkes Museum, on “ The Employment of 
Artistic Materials in the Architecture of Houses 
and Hospitals,” 

Mr. Rogers Field said he cordially agreed 

with Professor Hayter Lewis’s suggestion that 
the water-cisterns of our houses should be 
placed in more prominent positions than was at 
present the case; at any rate, they ought to be 
in easily accessible situations, where they could 
be readily inspected by the master or mistress. 
Nothing had struck him more forcibly in the 
course of his practice than the utter disregard 
of this requirement in most houses. Asa rule, 
the cistern was placed in any dark and out-of- 
the-way corner, and very often it was extremely 
difficult of access, even to the plumber. Where 
a cistern was so improperly located it was im- 
possible to inspect it, and of course exceedingly 
difficult to clean out, and people had to 
trust to the conscientiousness of the work- 
man whom they employed to clean it. In 
many cases where complaints had been made 
of bad water, he had found the fault to 
lie in the cistern or means of storage, and 
not in the quality of the supply. People in 
looking out for a house should never, if they 
valued their health, take one where the cistern 
was not easily to be got at, inspected, and 
cleaned. As a matter-of-fact many house- 
holders were quite unaware of the position of 
their cisterns; if they were to examine into 
this matter large numbers of them would be 
perfectly astonished at the perversity of in- 
genuity which builders resorted to in order to 
make the water-cistern as inaccessible as 
possible. On another point he fully agreed 
with the lecturer, viz., as to the importance of 
making the walls and other parts of hospitals of 
such materials and of such form as not to 
collect or retain dust. At the time of the 
International Medical Congress, a few years 
ago, he was going over one of our English 
hospitals with Dr. Billing, the Surgeon-General 
of the Health Department of the United States 
Army, when they saw a cupboard fixed in such 
a position as to afford lodgment for dust. Dr. 
Billing said that he always made it a point, when 
inspecting a hospital under the control of his 
department, to wear white kid gloves, and then 
to touch the walls and other surfaces with them. 
If dust had been allowed to accumulate the 
result was at once made apparent by the soiled 
appearance of the gloves. 

Mr. J. C. Bloomfield said he trusted that the 
Parkes Museum would not entirely confine 
itself, as the lecturer had apparently done, to 
the making healthy of the nicely-decorated 
houses of the rich. It had a great field before 
it in the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. As an Irishman, he had been 
recently turning his attention to the state of 
the dwellings of the agricultural classes, and had 
had something to say on the subject before a 
Royal Commission. What was the state of 
things that prevailed even with regard to the 
more recently-built and better class of farm- 
houses,—say, in county Fermanagh? What 
was the roof-covering of these houses? Simply 
clay with the sod on it, perhaps full of all sorts 
of fiith. Under such a roof the farmer stored his 
milk and made his butter. The rough stone 
walls were put together with what was called 
mortar, which was a mixture composed of a con- 
siderable amount of mud, some sand, and very 
little lime. For the floor the naked soil was 
left. Need he say any more to show the insani- 
tary nature of such dwellings? He was talking 
not of the poorest class of hovels, but of some 
of the better class of farm-houses. He trusted 
that one outcome of the labours of the founders 
of the Museum would be that increased atten- 
tion would be paid to sanitary matters in 
Ireland. . 

Dr. G. V. Poore, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the chairman (Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
K.C.8.I.), said that there were one or two 
points as to which he wished to say a word or 
two. It seemed to him to be a fault, common 
to hospitals and houses alike, that too many 
ledges and high shelves were left for the collec- 
tion of dust. Over-mantels, cupboards, book- 
cases, and articles of furniture were made with 
fiat tops, often at such a height from the floor 
that their condition as to dust could not readily 





* Printed by us last week (see p. 805), 





be seen by the mistress, and their cleansing 
was, therefore, dependent upon the housemaid, 
who was not always sufficiently enterprising to 
mount a pair of steps and remove the dust that 
accumulated in such places. He was strongly 
inclined to advocate the making of the tops of 
all such fixtures or pieces of furniture with a 
downward and outward slope, so that they 
would not only afford less scope for the lodg- 
ment of dust, but would always be visible from 
below. Professor Lewis’s lecture had been in- 
teresting because it had drawn prominent 
attention to many of the principal objects in the 
Museum, and explained their uses. It was to be 
regretted that the Board of Management of the 
Middlesex Hospital, hard by, were not a more 
wealthy body, and that they had not the advan- 
tage of hearing the lecture before putting up the 
unsightly structure which now disfigured the 
courtyard in front of the hospital. That struc- 
ture was certainly the reverse of zsthetic, and 
it would be detrimental to many afflicted patients 
if Professor Lewis were correct in his views as to 
the intimate connexion subsisting between health 
and beauty of surroundings. With regard to 
Mr. Bloomfield’s remarks as to the work of 
the Parkes Museum, the main object of the 
Museum was undoubtedly to benefit the poor, 
but the Cozncil were convinced that they 
could only be taught.from above. When the 
upper classes began generally to understand and 
put in practice the laws of health as affecting 
dwellings, the middle class would follow, and 
finally the poor would understand those laws. 
The Council would be only too glad to make the 
Museum at once available for the education of 
the poor in sanitary matters. 

Mr. R. B. Grantham, in seconding the motion, 
said he heartily agreed with what the lecturer 
had said as to matters of water-supply, to the 
adequate provision and storage of which in 
isolated houses, such as country mansions, he 
(the speaker) had devoted considerable atten- 
tion. This was a point of great moment, not 
only on sanitary grounds, but as a means of 
protection from fire. The great advantages of 
the use of concrete and other materials had been 
clearly shown by the lecturer. A house might 
be properly constructed and decorated on sani- 
tary and artistic principles, and at little, if 
any, cost over that of a badly-built and ill- 
decorated house. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer (who had previously put 
from the chair a vote thanks to the lecturer, 
which was accorded by acclamation), in acknow- 
ledging the vote of thanks now tendered to him, 
and closing the discussion, said it had given him 
great pleasure to listen to Professor Lewis’s 
lecture, which dealt with a subject of much 
interest. Dr. Poore had explained that the 
object of the Museum was to instruct the 
people as to the laws of health, to impress 
upon them the need of pure water and plenty of 
it, fresh air, and personal cleanliness. It was 
not only the poor who needed such instruction ; 
it was still necessary in all ranks of life,— 
from the occupant of a palace to the tenant of 
the mud hut which had been so graphically 
described by the gentleman from Ireland. The 
question of house sanitation had excited more 
attention lately than it had received for some 
years, but not nearly so much as it deserved. 
The Council of the Parkes Museum hoped and 
believed that that institution, and the lectures 
which would be given there, would do much 
to increase public knowledge on the subject. 
Professor Lewis, as an architect of distinction, 
was eminently qualified to speak upon the 
subject which he had taken as the title of his 
lecture, for an architect was not the mere 
builder of a house or a palace, but was an artist 
as well, thus combining the wsthetic with the 
utilitarian. He (the Chairman) was very 
pleased to hear the lecturer draw attention to 
ths necessity of improving the means of domestic 
water storage, both in filters and in cisterns. 
There was great need for improvement in tho 
directions indicated. He should have liked to 
hear the lecturer’s views as to the best means 
of improving our theatres, the condition of most 
of which, in point of ventilation, was simply 
lamentable. Their construction was for the 
most part very bad, and they were exceedingly 
liable to take fire, in spite of the existence of 
cyanite, iron doors, &c. It was only on the 
occurrence of some dreadful calamity, such as 
those of Vienna and Nice, that public attention 
was roused to the importance of the subject. 
With regard to hospitals, much had been done 
of late years to improve their sanitary condi- 
tion, but very much yet remained to do. He 








was very glad that Professor Lewis had pleaded 
for some amount of simple and cheerful decora- 
tion in our hospitals and infirmaries, for the 
pleasantness of a patient’s surroundings often 
exercised a remarkably beneficial effect upon 
his mind, and thus assisted in no small degree 
towards his rapid recovery. 








THE INFLUENCE OF NATURAL FORMS 
ON ARCHITECTURE.* 


Nature has not only been the parent of our 
constructive and decorative art, but has fixed 
the sites for our ancient cities and highways, 
She pointed out a commanding site for a fortregg 
or castle to defend the surrounding district, 
Man has taken the most easy and accessible 
path from the valley to arrive at the elevation, 
In course of time dwellings were erected on the 
sides of those paths, which thus became the 
ancient highways. And again the spiritual 
advisers of our forefathers would look around 
on Nature for a spot suitable for devotion in 
some lovely valley or charming elevation, sur- 
rounded with all nature’s bounties, and there 
erect our ancient building for devotion and 
education, and thus form another centre. Algo 
the majestic river or sheltered spot on our coast 
has pointed out a site for the dwellings of men 
suited for their labour and enterprise: thus 
another centre. The more we study nature the 
more we see her influence. She is not con- 
tracted, but casts abroad her gifts for those 
who seek for them. Her great principles must 
stand for all ages. The way we clothe them is 
only the fashion of the hour, so let us respect 
the thoughts of others and have reverence for 
the works of our forefathers. 

There is one of nature’s laws that we are 
very careless about, the neglect of which is 
causing the destruction of our stone buildings. 
Nature forms the stone in beds; we reverse 
this and make the bed the exposed face. The 
weather acting upon this affects the face and 
its beds shell off. Nature speaks very loudly 
to us in the appearance of our buildings. [ 
trust we will listen to her, give attention, and 
stay this destruction. There is a bright future 
in store. Our nation is having a higher art 
education, and our art-workers are a more cul- 
tured people. Rapid strides have been made 
during the last twenty-five years. Our street 
architecture is more varied in design, with honest 
construction and decorative tone. One of our 
greatest living authors and art thinkers has said 
(I refer to Mr. Ruskin), “Do honest work, let 
her principles be seen. If you wish for grace 
and form go to the grasses, watch the opening 
bud and developing flower. There is nothing in 
life, so there is nothing in lifelessness, that has 
not a lesson for you to study.” This is the 
source from which we realise pleasure in the 
works that have come down to us from what 
are called the Dark Ages. Would to Heaven we 
had some of their workers amongst us in this 
nineteenth century to stimulate us with their 
devotion and love for the art! It is with loving 
devotion that we discover her charms, examine 
her details, and understand her laws, thus bring- 
ing us into close sympathy with her; which, if we 
ean realise and portray, is the secret of our art. 
It speaks to humanity, cheers her in desponding 
moments, and elevates the thoughts; no dis- 
cordant sound is heard, all is beautiful and in 
harmony. If it influences us in our art it will 
help us in our contact with man to look with a 
smile of sympathy on his efforts, and not with & 
frown of discord. We all love sympathy; it 
cheers us in the anxious hours of toil, and leads 
us to lift our souls in gratitude to the loving 
hand that gave us these glorious works and 
endowed us with reason to analyse them. 

Whatever may be our differences of opinion 
as to construction or decoration, I think we all 
try to do our utmost, so that buildings entrusted 
to us will speak with joyous language toa pass 
ing world, and be of such stability that when 
England as a nation shall not be known, when 
her banner as mistress of the seas is given t0 
another, her colonies have released themselves 
from her grasp, and England shall be known 
only as a name belonging to the past, her build- 
ings of the nineteenth century will be standing; 
models of the admiration of the now infant 
empires, and cause them to love and honour the 
name of Britain. But long may she continue 
in power, and use it with wisdom for the benefit 
of the civilised and uncivilised world. 
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PROPOSED BRITISH SCHOOL 
OF ARCH ZOOLOGY AND ART AT ATHENS. 


Tae annual meeting of the Hellenic Society 
was held at 22, Albemarle-street on the 14th 
inst., Prof. C. T. Newton, C.B., vice-president, in 
the chair. The annual report of the Council was 
read and adopted. The balance-sheet showed 
a working balance of about 650/., but it was 

inted out that this did not leave much 
surplus, after the publication of the journal 
and the payment of current expenses, to devote 
to other objects contemplated by the society’s 
constitution. The number of members and 
subscribers now amounted to 568, which was 
satisfactory in so short a period as four years, 
but if the number were raised, as it easily might 
be, to 1,000, the society would be in a position 
to do far more useful work. The council called 
the special attention of members to the project 
for establishing a British school of archzeological 
and classical study at Athens. On this subject, 
after some preliminary remarks from the chair- 
man, Professor Jebb made a statement to the 
meeting of the position and prospects of the 
scheme, which he had introduced to the public 
in a recent article in the Fortnightly Review. 
The editor of that magazine, Mr. T. H.S. Escott, 
had taken up the idea warmly, and through his 
help adherents of the highest eminence had 
been gained for the project. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Albany had promised 
support, and so had the Chancellors of the two 
Universities, the President of the Royal 
Academy, the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Bishop of Durham, and others. 
A circular would shortly be issued defining the 
lines on which the scheme would be based, and 
inviting not pecuniary aid, but adhesion. After 
this had had time to take effect a meeting would 
be held in London, probably in July, which 
would be made as representative as possible. 
At this meeting a general committee would be 
appointed, and also an executive committee, 
which would be charged with the duty of draw- 
ing up a scheme in detail. On this committee 
it was proposed that the Hellenic Society, the 
Dilettanti Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
other important bodies should be represented 
by delegates. 








COMPETITIONS. 


The Leeman Memorial, York.—Saturday last 
was the day appointed as the last on which 
models for the proposed statue in memory 
of the late Mr. George Leeman could be 
received. The artists who are competing are 
Mr. Geo. Halse, London; Mr. W. D. Keyworth, 
London and Hull; Messrs. W. & T. Wills, 
London; and Mr. Geo. Milburn, York. On 
Monday last a meeting of the committee was 
held for the purpose of inspecting the models 
and considering the estimates. 

Harrogate.-—A new Presbyterian church is 
about to be erected at Harrogate, Yorkshire. 
Designs having been invited in competition, 
that of Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, F.R.I.B.A., 
was selected, and building operations will shortly 
be commenced. The same architect’s designs 
have also been adopted, after competition, for 
extensive co-operative store buildings to be 
erected at West Pelton, county Durham. 








THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


Tue Gas Institute commenced its twentieth 
annual meeting on Tuesday in last week, in Shef- 
field, a town exceedingly suitable for the gather- 
ing, lying, as it does, in the very heart of the great 
Midland coalfield. The president, Mr. R. O. 
Paterson, Associate-M. Inst. C.E., of Chelten- 
ham, delivering his inaugural address in Firth 
College, referred to the competition between 
gas and the electric light, and believed that the 
future would bring far severer trials for gas 
than anything it had yet experienced, and that 
the surmounting of them might not be so 
triumphant unless means were adopted to ensure 
Success. In the face of the mighty cry, “ The 
greatest good for the greatest number,” no pro- 
perty was quite safe now-a-days; least of all 
Sas property. The claims of vested interests 
were no longer sacred. The Electric Lighting 
Act might be instanced as a striking example of 
the spirit of the times. Suppliers of gas did 
not lay claim to a monopoly of light, but speak- 
ing for gas companies, they had invested their 
Capital on the authority of Parliament under 
Conditions which made it impossible for them 
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ever to be able to realise it again, and it could | 


not be considered satisfactory that the security 
under which they embarked upon business 
should be gravely discounted by Parliament 
without any equivalent or compensation what- 
ever. The president referred to the many useful 
inventions respecting gas manufacture and 
supply which had been brought to light during 
the past year. The great merit of gas was that 
it was the light of the million. The gas manu- 
facturers awaited the attack of the electricians, 
and when they did come the latter must be pre- 
pared to meet a well-equipped and stubborn 
foe. The gas interest would not yield one 
inch. If the electricians sought for it they 
might find a place for themselves. He wished 
them no ill, for he considered that gas must 
ever remain the best and cheapest light for the 
homes of England. 








FOREIGN EXHIBITIONS AND 
CONGRESSES. 


Portugal.—A great exhibition of agricultural 
products, implements, and machinery will be 
opened in Lisbon on the 2nd of September next. 
The enterprise is under the patronage of the 
King of Portugal. On the Continent, particu- 
larly in France and Belgivm, manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery and implements appear 
to be taking much more interest in this Exhibi- 
tion than is shown by English houses. The 
agents of the Thetis Company in Bordeaux, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other places announce that 
all articles intended for the ‘‘ Commission 
exécutive de l’Exposition 4 Lisbonne” should 
be sent through them, they having been 
appointed as official forwarding agents to the 
Exhibition. 

Copenhagen.—This year’s International Con- 
gress of ‘‘ Americanists”’ will meet at Copen- 
hagen from the 21st to the 24th of August. 
The association meets every other year, every 
time in a different city, and this meeting will 
be the fifth since the Society was started. The 
object of the Association is the prosecution of 
research in the archzology and antiquities, 
the history, anthropology, ethnography, and 
languages of North and South America before 
the discovery of the continent by Europeans. 
The general secretary for the present year is 
Mr. W. A. Carstensen, of Copenhager, with 
whom all persons desirous of taking part in the 
next Congress are invited to communicate. 

Germany. — The German Anthropological 
Society, whose labours have already shed much 
light on the history and habits of the earliest 
inhabitants of Central Europe, will hold its next 
meeting at Treves on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of 
August next. 

Berlin.—The exhibition of works of modern 
Italian and Spanish artists at the Winter 
Garden in Berlin is spoken of in very high 
terms by the critics of the German capital. 
The catalogue embraces 800 numbers, of which 
300 are paintings, 200 water-colours, sixty pieces 
of sculpture and bronzes, and the remainder, 
about 250, objects of art industry. The sub- 
jects of the majority of the paintings are 
genre, few being devoted to history. Most of 
the sculptures are works of great beauty, and 
this is also true of all the objects of art industry, 
particularly of the ebony furniture adorned 
with ivory. The entire exhibition is insured 
for the sum of one and a half million marks. 
The objects lent by the Royal Museum of 
Florence are treasures of the greatest value. 
Many years ago Napoleon III. endeavoured to 
obtain them by purchase for France, but failed 
to induce the owners to part withthem. Among 
them is the model of a door in the Vatican 
beautifully executed in variegated marble, 
valued at 35,000 marks; also a marble table- 
top of extraordinary beauty and brilliancy of 
colours. 

Iceland.—At Reykjavik, the capital of Ice- 
land, there will be this simmer an exhibition 
of articles exclusively of native Icelandic 
manufacture. 








Stratford-on-Avon and its Sewage.— 
The Stratford Town Council, at a special 
meeting on the 20th inst., sanctioned a com- 
bined scheme of water supply and sewage 
disposal prepared by Mr. Pritchard, civil engi- 
neer, at a total estimated cost of 23,500/. The 
whole of the town sewage is at the present 
time being discharged into the River Avon, and 
the Corporation have been threatened with 
injunctions. 





A PRE-HISTORIC CEMETERY. 


ReMAINs of a pre-historic civilisation on the 
American continent are constantly being dis- 
covered. One of the latest of these finds is a 
cemetery of about 100 acres in area, situated 
two miles from Mandan, near the confluence of 
the rivers Hart and Missouri. The graves here 
are filled with the bones of a race of men who 
were of giant stature, like the Patagonians, 
The spot lies due east of Fort Lincoln-road, 
and is covered with the graves of animals as 
well as of human beings, promiscuously mingled 
together. Some of the mounds are 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
high, and several tombs are more than 100 ft. 
in length. In addition to the bones of animals 
and men there are found in them fragments 
of earthenware vessels and vases of many 
coloured stone, particularly agate. The earthen- 
ware vessels are formedof a black material, 
and are as light as wood. The style in which 
they are executed betrays a people which had, 
obviously, attained a considerable degree of 
civilisation. It is inferred from various indica- 


tions that the spot where this cemetery lies had 


been the scene of a great battle, in which some 
thousands of men had fallen. This interesting 
pre-historic place of burial, however, has by no 
means yet been thoroughly investigated. Only 
a few of the mounds and graves have so far 
been opened. Five miles above Mandan, on 
the opposite side of the Missouri, there is 
another similar cemetery which remains still 
entirely unexplored. Amongst the native 


Indians of the district the tradition is current . 


that these tombs belonged to a race of men who 
occupied that region in times anterior to the 
appearance of the red man there. 








THE LATE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND 
BALCARRES AND THE DUNECHT 
OUTRAGE. 


ORDERS have been received from the Balcarres 
family by a firm in Aberdeen to prepare an 
elaborate granite monument, to be raised to the 
memory of the late Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, upon the spot where his remains lay 
during the fourteen months that elapsed 
between the desecration of the vault at 
Dunecht and the discovery of the body. It 
will take the form of a large cross, and is to be 
executed by the express wish of the Dowager- 
Countess. The spot where it will be erected is 
an old waterway, at the edge of one of the 
woods on the estate, and within sight of the 
mansion of Dunecht. In connexion with the 
outrage it may be mentioned that there are 
three claimants for the reward offered by the 
Government and the Earl of Crawford for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of the outrage, 
and the Home Secretary has appointed one of 
the Scotch sheriffs to adjudicate upon their 
claims, but it is stated that only half the 
reward will be granted, as only one of the guilty 
parties has yet been brought to justice. 








LARGE SALES OF WEST END AND 
OTHER PROPERTY. 


AN unusually large amount of West-end and 
other property in the Metropolis was disposed 
of last week at the Auction Mart. Messrs. 
Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co. sold Nos. 40 and 
50, Grosvenor Gardens, held on lease for seventy- 
two years, at a ground-rent of 50/. per annum, 
for 16,6001.; also Nos. 36 and 38 in the same 
gardens, held on lease for seventy-two years, at 
a ground-rent of 62/. 12s., for 16,0001. An 
improved ground-rent in the same locality of 
1901. per annum, term seventy-two years’ 
lease, sold for 4,4701. , 

Messrs. Newbon & Harding offered for sale 
several lots of propertyin Fulham. A freehold 
residence, called the Holcrofts, together with 
four villa residences and eight acres of land, 
were sold for 16,000/. Colehill Cottage adjoin- 
ing, with two acres of land, also freehold, was 
sold for 3,140/.; and Holcrofts Priory and 
Holcrofts Abbey realised 9201. 

Messrs. Baker & Sons offered for sale forty- 
three acres of freehold building land at Ealing, 
known as Brent Side Farm. There was a close 
competition for the property, which was sold 
for 7,4001. : 

Messrs. Fox & Bousfield submitted to com- 
petition a building estate at Norwood, of 102 
acres in extent. The property was formerly 
known as Biggen’s Farm, but has more recently 
been designated Beulah Park. The property was 
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described as on the direct line of the Croydon 
and London extension of the Oxted and Groom- 
bridge Railway, the Bill which has just passed 
the House of Commons, and that there will be 
a station on the property. The particulars 
stated that the estate contained an inexhaustible 
supply of the finest brick earth and pottery 
clay, capable of being successfully worked, 
without injury to the estate in the progress 
of building. After an animated competition the 
property was sold for 28,0001. 








THE WIMBLEDON PARK ESTATE SALE. 


THE announcement of the sale of the Wimble- 
don Park Estate, comprising 450 acres, in 
twenty-seven lots, varying from 10 to 90 acres 
in each lot, brought together a large company 
at the Auction Mart, a few days ago. 

Mr. Galsworthy, of the firm of Messrs. Chin- 
nock, Galsworthy, & Chinnock, conducted the 
sale, and in opening it pointed out that the 
extension of the District Railway from Putney, 
—called the Wimbledon and West Metropolitan 
Junction Railway,—passed directly through the 
estate, which would materially increase its 
value, by opening it out for building upon. 
In illustration of this he said that since the 
passing of the Railway Act upwards of 200 
acres of the estate had been disposed of. In 
further proof of the greatly increased value 
given to land at the west end of the metropolis 
and the district around, he stated that whereas 
before the opening of the railway to Fulham 
land in that locality was only worth 800/. an 
acre, if was now worth 3,000l. an acre, and it 
was only reasonable to conclude that when the 
railway, shortly to be constructed through this 
estate was completed and opened, there would 
be a corresponding increase in the value of the 
land. He estimated its present value at from 
1,000/. to 1,2001. an acre, observing that sales 
had already been effected at that rate. 

The sale then proceeded, the first lot offered 
containing 15 acres 3 roods, which was with- 
drawn at 6,500/., or about 4001. an acre. The 
other lots were offered in succession; but, with 
the exception of five lots, all were withdrawn 
at prices varying from 4001. to 9001. per acre. 

The five lots sold consisted of one containing 
6a. 3r. 16p., which realised 2,2001.; also one 
containing two acres and a half, on which there 
is a dairy farm, comprising an old farm-house, 
and numerous outbuildings. It was sold for 
2,6001. Another plot, containing four acres, 
realised 1,7501.; and two small plots, the one 
containing three-quarters of an acre, and the 
other half an acre, were sold for 7501. and 5401., 
the total proceeds of the lots actually sold 
during the day being 7,8401. 








ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN THE 
CITY OF YORK. 


On the 12th inst. the Lord Mayor of York 
opened some blocks of improved dwellings for 
the working classes of York. The buildings 
are situate at the back of the large house, 
Hawarden-place, St. Andrewgate, and opposite 
the Church of England schools, Bedern. Some 
time ago a strong desire was expressed in the 
city, on the part of many of the wealthier 
citizens, for the erection of improved artisans’ 
dwellings, and a meeting was called by Mr. 
Alderman Rowntree, then Lord Mayor, to con- 
sider the question of forming a company. Mr. 
Ernest, the owner of the new buildings, had, 
previously to this meeting, submitted plans to 
the Urban Sanitary Committee, which were 
sanctioned by that body. The back block of 
buildings is approached by Hawarden-place, 
and stands in a spacious concreted yard. It is 
five stories high, and contains thirty rooms, 
divided into twenty tenements of ten single 
rooms, and ten with two rooms each, well fitted 
with pantries and cupboards. The entrance 
passage is 4 ft. 6 in. wide, the floor is laid with 
cement and tiles, and each corridor is of a cor- 
responding width and the same material. The 
stairs are of stone, with a 6-in. rise, and 38 ft. 
wide, completely fireproof. On each landing, 
away from the rooms, are the water-closets, 
also water supply, sink, and a dust-shoot. Gas 
is laid for each landing; every living-room is 
also provided with gasfittings, but it is optional 
with the tenant as to whether he will use the 
ga. Each tenant using the gas will have his 
own meter. The whole of the upper floors are 
deadened by a counter-floor of thick composi- 
tion, so that the tenants may not be disturbed 
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by noises from either above or below. The 
front block of Ebor Buildings is considerably 
larger than the other. It has a common brick 
front, relieved by pressed brick arches, and 
black and red bands or string-courses along the 
front. There are fifty rooms in this house, 
consisting of twenty tenements. Twelve tene- 
ments have a living-room and bedroom, and 
eight have a living-room and two bedrooms, and 
there is also a shop. The entrance passage is 
5 ft. wide, with a door at the end leading into 
the spacious yard beyond. The stairs are 4 ft. 
wide, and the corridors correspond with the 
passage below in breadth and length. The 
floors are concrete, arched, and finished with 
cement and tiles. There are the same con- 
veniences as described in the back block with 
regard to closets, water, sinks, dust-shoots, &c. 
The rooms in this house are more commodious 
than in the back one, measuring about 13 ft. 6 in. 
by 12 ft. and 13 ft. 6 in. by 9ft. The sound 
is deadened by the same means as in the other 
building, and gas is laid to each tenement. 

The next feature both of interest and im- 
portance to a family is to know that no washing 
need be done at home, as ample washhouses 
are provided, fitted with boilers, washtubs, &c. 
Clothes-lines and props are found by the pro- 
prietor, and regulations are made as to washing 
and drying to prevent confusion. Mr. Ernest 
has also provided for the social and intellectual 
wellbeing of all who become occupants of his, 
buildings. He has enlarged the dining-room of 
the house in Hawarden-place, and assigned it 
to the tenants as a reading-room, and for the 
delivery of lectures and occasional entertain- 
ments. This is capable of holding over 100 
persons. The position of the buildings is a 
good one, being in the centre of the city. 

Mr. Goodwill prepared the plans; and the 
contractors were :—Mr.G. Spence, Layerthorpe, 
brickwork and cementing; Mr. W. Harrison, 
Aldwark, joiner’s work; Mr. C. Kilvington, 
Monk Bridge, mason; Mr. M. Croft, Lendal, 
plasterer ; Messrs. Dodgson, Bishophill, slating ; 
Mr. R. Pearson, Goodramgate, painting; Mr. 
Moyser, Monkgate, plumbing; Mr. A. Richard- 
aon, Monkgate, whitesmith. 








WORK AT LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL has just undergone a 
very striking improvement. The earth which 
had accumulated around the base of the western 
facade has been removed, and the area in front 
has been lowered to the depth of 3ft. or 4ft. 
The shafts and mouldings and arches previously 
sprang at once from the ground without any 
apparent structural connexion. Now the dis- 
closure of the original Norman plinth, hidden 
for centuries, gives unity to the whole struc- 
ture, and adds greatly to its dignity. <A plan is 
under consideration for continuing the work 
along the southern flank of the cathedral, now 
buried many feet by the accumulated soil, and 
lowering the public road which runs round the 
building. The scheme has been warmly taken 
up by the leading nobility and gentry of the 
diocese. 








BANBRIDGE, COUNTY DOWN. 


SEAPATRICK parish church, at Banbridge, of 
which the Ven. Dr. Stewart is rector, was re- 
opened on the 13th inst., after enlargement and 
renovation. The architect was Mr. Thomas 
Drew, R.H.A., architect, of St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin. The work embraces raising the nave, 
and putting in a clearstory and new roof, a 
new north aisle, an organ-chamber, &c. The 
chancel has been treated in a very elaborate 
manner. Ths walls at the east end and sides 
are panelled with coloured marbles, and diaper 
work in alabaster. The altar-steps are of 
white marble. The organ is thoughtfully 
arranged upon a low stone screen facing, and 
corbelling out into the chancel. The new organ 
itself has a compass from CC to G (fifty-six 
notes), and the pedal organ C C C to F (thirty 
notes). There are three composition pedals to the 
great, and the same number to the swell, organ. 
The instrument is by Messrs. P. Connacher & Co., 
of Huddersfield ; the encaustic tiles are by Messrs. 
Craven, Dunnil, & Co.; the altar-rails and the 
lectern are of brass, supplied by Messrs. Riddel 
& Co., Belfast. All the chancel furniture, and 
the stalls, prayer-desk, altar-table, &c., are oi 
massive and ornate character, constructed 
entirely of English oak, and handsomely carved. 
They have been made by Mr. Harry Hems. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Dixon 
& Co., of Belfast. Over 3,000/. has been spent. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 


York.—The Yorkshire Fine Art and Industria} 
Institution has opened its summer exhibition 
which contains several interesting paintings by 
well-known artists, and loan collections from 
South Kensington Museum and elsewhere. The 
exhibition was opened on the 12th inst. by the 
Lord Mayor. 

Brighton.—The Spring Exhibition of pictures 
at Brighton has just been opened at the Roya} 
Pavilion,—somewhat later than usual, owing to 
the renovation of the gallery and other causes, 
This exhibition is confined to water-colour 
drawings, the autumn exhibition opened in 
September Jast having consisted exclusively of 
oil paintings. The catalogue contains 588 
entries, —a number up to the average, while the 
character of the exhibition as a whole seems to 
be fairly good. Mr. W. F. Stocks, Mr. 0, 
Gregory, Mr. G. Du Maurier, Miss Clara Mon- 
talba, Mr. John Burbidge, Mr. L. Hunt, Mr, 
T. R. Tayler, and other well-known artists, send 
works in reinforcement of those exhibited by 
local contributors. : 








SANITARY NOTES. 


Hygiene and Education.—It is announced that 
the Council of the Ascham Society have received 
a letter from the Science and Art Department 
stating that the Lords of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, having had under considera- 
tion the resolution of the Ascham Society urging 
that hygiene should be added to the list of 
sciences in which grants are made by the 
Department, have sanctioned the addition of 
this subject, and that a syllabus will shortly be 
issued to science schools and classes. 

Regulation of Dairies and Cow-sheds.—It is 
proposed, in a Bill introduced on behalf of the 
Government by the Lord-President of the 
Council, to transfer certain powers now vested 
in the Privy Council with regard to dairies, 
cow-sheds, and milk-shops to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. These powers include those of 
making orders (1) for the registration with the 
local authority of all persons carrying on the 
trade of cowkeepers, dairymen, or purveyors of 
milk; (2) for the inspection of cattle in dairies 
and for regulating the lighting, ventilation, &c., 
of dairies and cowsheds; (3) for securing the 
cleanliness of milkshops and milk-vessels; (4) 
for prescribing precautions against infection 
or contamination; and (5) for authorising a 
local authority to make regulations for these 
purposes. The loca! authority in question is to 
be the urban or rural sanitary authority, except 
in the metropolis, where it is to be the Corpora- 
tion or the Board of Works. The Bill provides 
that any officer of a local authority may enter 
any land, or dairy, or other building for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether an order under 
the Act is complied with or not. If a local 
authority fail to enforce any order in force in 
their district, the Local Government Board can 
empower some person to enforce it and deter- 
mine his remuneration for this. But the expense 
so incurred is to be paid by the local authority. 
Where, however, a Gairy or cow-shed is declared 
to be in an area infected with cattle plague, 
&c., the orders of the Privy Council are still to 
prevail. There is, moreover, a saving clause 
for the operation of the Privy Council’s Dairies 
Order of July, 1879. Seeing that the health of 
the community so largely depends upon the 
supply of uncontaminated milk, and remem- 
bering the capacity of that fluid for absorbing 
unwholesome effluvis, it is certainly advisable 
to provide and maintain an efficient sanitary 
supervision of dairies and milk-shops. A case 
that came within our knowledge a few years 
ago was that of a miilk-shop in one of the main 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. The shop 
itself was clean and bright, and was dignified 
with the name of “ dairy,’”’ but the proprietor 
was either so ignorant or so careless of his 
customers’ welfare that in the back room 
opening out of the shop his children were being 
nursed through the measles ! 

The Sewerage of Brighton.—The Borough ™ 
veyor of Brighton has reported to the Works 
Committee of the Town Council with reference 
to the recommendations of Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette, C.B., as to the sewerage of the borough 5 
that the recoramendations so far as they relate 
to matters under the control of the Town 
Council have been carried out, and that some 
other alterations to the sewers in points of 





detail have also been effected. Mr. Councillor 
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Mainwaring has given notice that he will move | 


«“ That the Sewers Board be requested to inform 
the Town Council whether they have carried 
out any, and if so, which of the recommendations 
contained in the report of Sir Joseph Bazalgette 
relating to matters under their control, and 
whether the Board propose to take any measures 
with respect to such of those recommendations 
as have not yet been acted upon.” 








THE MENCE SMITH TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP FOR 1883. 


Tnis Studentship, of the value of 50l., and 
offered by the Painters Company of London, for 
the encouragement of the study of coloured 
decoration, has just been awarded to Mr. C. 
Almquist, a student of the West London School 
of Art, Great Titchfield-street. He will go to 
Italy for a couple of months, for the purpose of 
studying the best examples of mural decora- 
tion. This studentship owes its existence to 
the generosity of Mr. George Mence Smith, a 
liveryman of the Painters Company. The 
competition is confined solely among the 
students of the above-named school. 








CONGRESS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Congress initiated by the Central Society 
of Architects was opened on the 11th of June, 
under the presidency of M. Questel, member of 
the Institute, and lasted several days. Several 
reports and papers were read, and visits were 
paid to several buildings, notably the New Post- 
office, now in progress, and the prison at 
Manterre, but our correspondents do not lead 
us to believe that the results will seriously 
advantage either architecture or architects. 








THE LATE JAMES MOUNTFORD 
ALLEN. 


THis gentleman was the son of the Rev. 
John Allen, Vicar of Bleddington, in Gloucester- 
shire, formerly Head Master of Crewkerne 
Grammar School, in Somerset; he was born at 
Crewkerne on the 14th of August, 1809, and 
died some short time ago. 

At the age of sixteen he left Crewkerne for 
Exeter to study architecture under Mr. Cornish, 
where he remained till he was 21; he then came 
to London and worked for some time in Mr. 
Fowler’s office, and settled down into general 
practice until he was 47; when circumstances 
having called him to Crewkerne again, he deter- 
mined to settle there as a church architect, and 
from that time until shortly before his death 
he carried on there a very extensive practice, 
and was much and deservedly liked and re- 
spected. 

The following list of churches, rectories, and 
Schools, either new or restored, which passed 
through his hands, in addition to gentlemen’s 
residences, will show that his work was admired 
and appreciated. The little church at Cricket 
Malherbie is much admired, and the reredos at 
Chardstock is well-known, and has been repro- 
duced in more than one other church in the 
neighbourhood. 

Churches.—All Saints, Thelwell, Cheshire ; Christchurch, 
Crewkerne; Cricket Malherbie, near Ilminster; Chard- 
stock, near Chard; Corscombe, near Beaminster ; Ilton, 
near Ilminster; Closworth, near Yeovil; Holcombe; 
Barrington; West Knoyle, near Gillingham ; Broad- 
Windsor, near Crewkerne ; Dinnington, near Crewkerne ; 


Pitminster, near Taunton : West Coker, near Crewkerne ; 
Middle Chinnock, and others. : 


Schools and Rectories.— National Schools, Ilminster; 
Industrial School, Chardstock ; Oratory Schools, Bath; 
National Schools, Shepton Beauchamp; National Schools, 

eauminster; Board Schools, Ilminster ; Endowed Schools, 

unster; National and Infant Schools, Crewkerne ; 
sides those of Yarcombe, Curry Rivel, Combe S8t. 
— — a ho ger — the Rectories and 
carages 0 ensbridge, Crewkern 
Barnton, in Cheshire, . a ae 





THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


A SPECIAL committee charged with superin- 
tending the project for a new House for the 
German Imperial Parliament, has decided that 
Herr Wallot, the architect, whose design,— 

ter some modifications,—has been selected for 
realisation, shall be engaged as architect to 
Carry on the new building. The period for 
which he is engaged is nine years, and the 
Committee recommends the House to vote a 

sum of 360,000 marks (18,0001.) as his 
the 2 being at the rate of 2,0001. a year for 
© period of his engagement. 





MORE LIGHT FOR DARK PASSAGES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, ‘“‘ A Householder,” writes 
as follows :—I have noticed in public buildings 
how dark the passages are to what they are in 
the large City offices built for letting. This 
may be seen any day by a visit to the New Law 
Courts (particularly the Bell-yard side), to the 
New General Post-office Building (first floor). 
The doors are all solid, instead of having the 
upper panels made of opaque glass, which gives 
light through to the passage, and on which the 
numbers of the rooms and the names of the 
occupier or the description of the office can be 
painted. It would be very useful if the plan of 
glass panels to the doors were in many cases 
adopted in private houses to light dark passages 
or the back parts of rooms. The glass to be 
used could be fluted, fancy, or stained, and a 
curtain could be drawn at any time, if desired. 
The expense of the alteration would not be 
great, and gas would be saved. The effect of 
the alteration could be seen before-hand by 
opening the doors where light was required and 
noticing the difference of light in the room or 
passage to what it was when the doors were 
shut. J. R. 








A TRADE UNIONIST’S VIEW. 


Srr,—Permit me to make a few remarks on two 
letters which appeared in your recent issue. ‘‘A 
Plumber” states that elderly men (though well able 
and competent to work) are, at the present time, 
often unable to obtain employment through em- 
ployers preferring young men to those who may 
have grey heads. That statement is only too true. 
He suggests, therefore, that to remedy the existing 
evil a fund shall be formed (by employers of labour 
and others) to pension such aged men as require 
and are entitled to it. I, as a trade unionist, 
contend that such a fund is already established for 
those who wish to avail themselves of it. Let all 
workmen join their various trade societies, and they 
will find that each succeeding year, in bringing old 
age nearer, also brings with it the right to enjoy the 
superannuation which, in their prosperity, they have 
paid for as a provision fur the winter of life. Again, 
trade unionists do not age so fast as non-unionists, 
for the following reasons :—-First, because, as mental 
worry tends largely to break up our bodily health, 
we have a great advantage over non-unionists by 
knowing that we are not only provided for in old 
age, but also if we should by any chance fall out of 
employment. Another correspondent speaks of the 
difficulty of getting put on at some firms without 
knowing or treating the foreman. In that case also 
we have the advantage, because instead of each man 
selfishly considering himself alone, we each and all 
look for work for each other, even to the extent of 
walking long distances after our day’s work is done 
to let our fellow-members know of a job. Those of 
our fellow-workmen who will consider our cause in 
an impartial and fair spirit will, I feel sure, come to 
the conclusion that the simplest remedy for the evils 
complained of by your correspondents is to join a 
trade society. HARRY WARNER. 








BEANFEASTS. 


Srr,—As this is the time when workmen call upon 
the manufacturers and tradesmen their masters 
deal with to solicit contributions towards their 
beanfeasts, will you allow me to give these men a 
bit of advice through your columns, viz., that, 
instead of collecting money for eating and drinking 
purposes, they should endeavour to establish a fund 
in order that when a death occurs among their 
fellow-workmen, some provision may be found for 
the widows and orphans ? 

From this date I have determined to refuse con- 
tributing, unless my suggestion is adopted; and I 
think that if all firms do the same it will conduce 
to the benefit of the workmen’s families. 

P. E, CHAPPUIS. 








HOUSING THE POOR. 


Sir,—Having read a great many valuable 
suggestions in your Builder, will you kindly spare 
a few linesfor a poor forty-eight years’ resident 
in this grand city of ours? I think you might 
head it “‘ A Noble City Scheme,” that is, if the 
Corporation would build on a spot they cleared 





more than three years ago (and where I, 
with many hundreds more, could get my living), 
a pile of workmen’s dwellings, so that say 300 
poor citizens could have only one good-sized 
room to live in, at about 4s. per week, which I 
' had for 3s. 6d. before they were pulled down in 
| Harrow-alley. I think, sir, some of the rich 
City merchants would spare a few hundreds for 
‘such a noble purpose. They can find money for 
railway schemes or anything but housing the 
| poor. I for one have been nearly ruined through 


the improvements, having to pay double the 
rent, and the lodging not so convenient. Trust- 
ing, dear sir, you will spare a few words for a 
hardworking tailor, in your good style of putting 
it, hundreds will bless you. R. WILLIAMS. 








STATUES. 


Lord Frederick Cavendish.—The model for a 
bronze statue of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
which is to be placed in front of the new town- 
hall in Barrow-in-Furness, has been finished by 
the sculptor, Mr. A. Bruce Joy. The figure, 
which is uearly 11 ft. in height, represents Lord 
Frederick with the left hand resting on the hip, 
standing in an attitude he frequently assumed 
in talking with friends. To overcome the stiffi- 
ness of modern costume the artist has repre- 
sented him as in an Inverness cape he used to 
wear. It is thrown open in front, and hangs 
negligently from the shoulders. 

Mr. John Vaughan.—Mr. George Lawson, the 
sculptor, has just completed the model of the 
statue of Mr. John Vaughan, which, when cast 
in bronze, is intended to be set up in the town 
of Middlesbrough, which owes so much to Mr. 
Vaughan’s energy and zeal. The statue is 
beyond life-size, being 8 ft. 6 in. high, or with 
the plinth on which it stands, 9 ft. The right 
leg is slightly in advance of the left, the foot 
resting firmly ; the hands are crossed, the right 
hand firmly grasping the left wrist, over which 
arm in turn a loose overcoat is thrown. The 
pedestal on which the statue will be placed is 
to be made of ironstone, the discovery of which 
by Mr. Vaughan made the Cleveland trade and 
made Middlesbrough. The four sides are to be 
adorned with bronze reliefs, one representing 
an ironstone mine at Eston-hill, another a blast- 
furnace, the third a rolling-mill, and the fourth 
a general view of railways and shipping. The 
model is to be sent forthwith to the foundry, 
where three months will be occupied in the pre- 
paration of the mould and the core, and in the 
casting. During this interval the reliefs for 
the pedestal will be finished, and by the middle 
of October it is expected that the completed 
statue will be ready for unveiling. 

Mr. J. 8S. Wright.—Mr. Bright last week un- 
veiled a statue of Mr. John Skirrow Wright, a 
prominent citizen of Birmingbam, who died a 
year or two ago. Mr. Williamson is the sculptor. 
The statue is of white marble, and of hervic 
size. 








MONUMENTS. 


Auber.—A marble statue of the celebrated 
French musician, Daniel Francois Esprit Auber, 
who was born at Caen, in Normandy, in 1782, 
and who died in Paris in the year 1870, was 
unveiled last week in the city of his birth. The 
sculptor is said to have produced an excellent 
and characteristic likeness of the popular com- 
poser of “ Fra Diavolo.” 

The Brothers Grimm.—Hardly had the inaugu- 
ration of the monuments to Alexander and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt been performed, before 
the proposal to erect statues to another 
remarkable pair of German savans, the brothers 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, was started by 
several citizens of Hanau, the city in which the 
two philologists were born. The date of Jacob, 
the elder brother’s, birth was January 4, 1785; 
Wilhelm being born a year later. It is proposed 
to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the former by unveiling monuments to 
the two brothers in a central spot in Hanau. 
The burial-place of the two Grimms is the 
St. Matthew’s cemetery at Berlin. 

Voss—A monument to the great German 
classical scholar, Johann Heinrich Voss, has 
been erected at Euten, his birthplace, and will 
be unveiled on the 6th prox., being the anni- 
versary of his birth. 








Proposal to Widen London Bridge — 
Notice has been given that at the next meeting 
of the Common Council, Mr. Washington Lyon 
will move,—‘ That, with a view to afforl in- 
creased accommodation for vehicular traffic on 
the approach to London Bridge, at the South- 
wark end, it be referred to the Bridge House 
Estates Committee to consider the advisability 
of narrowing the existing steps to the river, 
and setting back the footways, adding the space 
thus gained to the roadway to form extra lay- 
byes for heavy traffic.” 
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MESSRS. SPOTTISWOODE’S NEW 
BUILDINGS IN ST. BRIDE STREET. 


Messrs. SportiswoopE, well known as the 
Queen’s printers, are making an extensive addi- 
tion to their already large premises in and 
around New-street-square, by the erection of new 
buildings in St. Bride-street, opposite the deso- 
lation known as Farringdon Market. The build- 
ings have afrontage to St. Bride-street, 106 ft. in 
length, extending northwards from the corner of 
Little New-street, and are 50 ft. in depth, being 
connected at the rear with the present busi- 
ness premises. The St. Bride-street elevation 
is of an ornamental character. It contains five 
lofty floors from the ground line, and has an 
extreme height of 80 ft. The ground-floor part 
of the frontage is in Corsehill stone, and has 
seven deeply-recessed arched windows, with a 
central staircase, and also an arched gateway 
leading into a court-yard. This gateway is 
about 10 ft. in width, the walls being faced with 
white enamelled brick. Immediately above the 
ground-floor windows and entrance is a deep 
cornice, also in Corsehill stone. The upper 
portion of the elevation is in red pressed brick, 
specially made for the building, the key-stones 
of the windows being in Corsehill stone. Above 
the third floor is the main cornice, the elevation 
up to this point being 53 ft. in height, and to 
the top of the fourth floor, and a balustrade, 
64 ft. The elevation is surmounted by 
nine gables, the central gable bringing the ele- 
vation up to a height of 80 ft., whilst the four 
gables on each side of it are 74 ft. above the 
ground line. The ground-floor,—12 ft. in height, 
—will to some extent be devoted to the ware- 
house department. The first floor, which is 
13 ft. high, will contain a machine - room, 
whilst the upper floors will be appropriated to 
the compositors’ and other departments. The 
building throughout is being erected in the most 
substantial manner. All the floors and bulk- 
heads are fireproof, each floor having 12 in. of 
concrete resting on massive ironwork. The 
doors communicating with the several rooms 
on each floor are also of iron, with iron stair- 
cases throughout. The basement will be fitted 
up as cooking-kitchens for those in Messrs. 
Spottiswoode’s employ. 

Mr. Henry Dawson, of Finsbury-pavement, 
is the architect, and Messrs. Ashby & Horner 
are the contractors. Mr. H. Knight superin- 
tends the building as clerkof works. The esti- 
mated cost of the building when completed is 
about 30,0001. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2,881. H. H. Leigh, London. _fFire-grates. 
(Com. by Société des Foyers Economiques. 
Goujet et Cie., Paris.) June 9, 1883. 

2,886. 8. C. Davidson, Belfast. Stoves or 
air-heating apparatus. June 9, 1883. 

2,898. S. Chandler and J. Chandler, London. 
Water-waste preventers. June 11, 1883. 

2,899. H. P. Boulnois and W. Hilder, Ports- 
mouth. Drain-pipes and their junctions. 
June 11, 1883. 

2,921. C. Major, Bridgwater. 
June 12, 1883. 

2,929. F. Piercy, London. 
June 12, 1883. 


Roofing-tiles. 


Water - closets. 


2,932. J. W. Holland, London. Cowls, 
exhausters, &c., for chimneys. June 12, 1883. 
2,943. W. P. Thompson, Liverpool. Clamp- 


ing apparatus for builders’ scaffolding. (Com. 
by C. Mansion, Paris.) June 13, 1883. 

2,967. J. E. Manock, Heywood. Stench-traps. 
June 14, 1883. 

2,969. R. McCombie and W. Seaman, London. 
Water-closet basins. June 14, 1883. 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


has been given by the following applicants on 
the date named :— 


June 12, 1883. 


651. H.C. Symons, London. Apparatus for 
raising, lowering, &c., weights. Applicable to 
water-closet levers, window-blinds, &c. Feb. 6, 
1883. 

684. J. C. Stidder, London. Apparatus for 
supplying, flushing, &c., arrangements for sani- 
tary and sewerage purposes. Feb. 7, 1883. 

814. J. Kaye, London. Locks and latches. 
Feb. 14, 1883. 





* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 





889. T. Fletcher, Warrington. 


stoves. Feb. 17, 1883. 

1,064. W. Brierley, Halifax. Apparatus for 
heating air for warming buildings, &c. (Com. 
by R. Tungler, Goerlitz, Prussia.) Feb. 27, 
1883. 

1,502. W. P. Buchan, Glasgow. Ventilating. 
March 22, 1883. 

1,955. E. V. Bailey, Birmingham. Manu- 
facture of door furniture. April 18, 1883. 


June 15, 1883. 


762. A. Codd, London. Apparatus for flush- 
ing urinals, &c. Feb. 12, 1883. 

812. H. Thompson, London. 
of domestic stoves and grates. 


Construction 
Feb. 14, 1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the Week ending June 16, 1883. 


4,600. W. R. Lake, London. Device for 
suspending pictures, &c. (Com. by H. R. 
Heyl, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) Sept. 27, 1882. 
Price 6d. 

A plate of a friable material has a hook or stud with a 
bifurcated end which projects from the front face of the 
asepert, the back of which is covered by adhesive mate- 
rial. 

4,743. H. Hancock, London. Fastenings for 
doors and window-sashes. Oct. 5, 1882. Price 
2d. 

A spring bolt slides in a socket on the sash or door, and 
has a handle by which it can be pulled back. (Pro. Pro.) 

4,995. T. Kay, Stockport. Apparatus for 
warming and heating rooms, &c. Oct. 20, 1882. 
Price 6d. 

A hollow metallic . giove is so arranged above a gas or 
other flame as to radiate the heat downwards into the 
room, &c. 

5,027. G. A. Biddis, Newbury. Apparatus 
for regulating the supply of water. to water- 
closets, &c. Oct. 21, 1882. Price 2d. 

A vessel is supported in a tank upon an horizontal axis: 
and the pull from the handle capsizes this vessel and 
empties it of its contents. (Pro. Pro.) 

5,041. E. Green, Halifax. Sewage trap or 
gully. Oct. 23, 1882. Price 6d. 

Two traps are placed in an outer casing, to which is 
fitted an hinged grate for purposes of access. The outlet 
of the trap is connected with the sewer by a socket-pipe 
with a rounded end, 

5,100. H. M. Tarrant, London. 
for securing, &c., window-curtains. 
1882. Price 2d. 

This consists of means for securing the rod on which the 
curtain is stretched at the desired height, (Pro. Pro.) 

5,106. W. H. Lindsay, London. Window- 
sashes. Oct. 26,1882. Price 6d. 

The sash-bars are made of iron of a T section, and union 


pieces of iron are employed to lock the bars together where 
they meet, 


Appliances 
Oct. 26, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Peterborough.—On the 21st ult. the new build- 
ings in Crown-street, Peterborough, erected 
under Deacon’s School scheme, were inaugu- 
rated by the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
architect, Mr. J. R. Naylor, formerly of Peter- 
borough and now of Derby, has made good use 
of the site and means placed at his disposal. 
The style adopted is necessarily plain, on 
account of the limited funds in the hands of the 
governors for building purposes, so that the 
architect has depended for effect more on the 
use of good material than on ornamental 
detail. The buildings comprise a master’s 
house and school for a hundred boys, with 
the necessary playgrounds and offices. The 
accommodation in the house includes dining- 
room, drawing-room, study, kitchen, scullery, 
larder, lavatory, and seven bedrooms. The 
study can either be used from the school porch 
or the master’s house. It also admits of per- 
fect supervision of the playground. The school 
premises are entered by a spacious lobby, 
with corridor for hats and coats. The large 
schoolroom is capable of seating 110 boys, 
and has two class-rooms adjoining, each 
seated for forty boys, one of which is arranged 
with a north light, to be used for drawing 
lessons. Provision has been made for adding 
three extra class-rooms as they may be found 
necessary. The schools and corridors are all 
heated by hot water. The master’s house is 
placed in the left front corner of the site, and 
has a separate access away from the school. 
The total cost of the buildings when complete 
will be about 2,500/. The contractors were 
Messrs. Rands & Son, of Peterborough and 
Wisbech. The desks for the boys were obtained 
from Messrs. Redmayne & May, Sheffield. 

Liverpool.—Eberle’s Grand Hotel was opened 
for business on the 12th inst. The chief 
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entrance, which faces the south-west end of 
Lime-street, and is directly opposite the London 
and North-Western Railway Station, is rich] 
decorated. The walls of the vestibule are hun 
with old-gold Spanish leather-paper, of the 
richest kind. The coffee-room is lofty and wel} 
lighted, and upholstered througbout in dark oak 
and crimson velvet. The ladies’ coffee-room, 
adjoining, is richly furnished, as is also the tea. 
room. The smoking and billiard rooms are 
decorated alike in amber, ruby, and dark oak. 
Like all the other apartments of this building, 
the smoking-room,—-which, by-the-bye, is 80 ft. 
long and correspondingly lofty,—is lighted with 
the electric light. Ascending the grand stair. 
case, the visitor arrives at the Oriental divan, 
The suite of state-rooms comes next, and com- 
prises dining-room, dressing-room, and bedroom, 
upholstered in American walnut, rich Spanish 
mahogany, and terra-cotta-coloured morocco 
leather. The large private dining-room at the 
end of the corridor is handsomely furnished in 
black and gold and rich deep red. The second, 
third, fourth, and fifth floors are nearly all 
furnished in ash in various patterns, and 
designed by the firm cof Gillow & Co., of London, 
who have been concerned in the embellish- 
ments of the more important portions of the 
hotel. Another special feature of this establigh- 
ment is its winter garden and elaborate ferneries, 
which have been designed by Mr. Stirting, of 
the Liverpool Horticultural Society. Messrs, 
Holmes & Vandry, of Dale-street, are the 
engineers and electricians to whom the electric 
lighting has been entrusted. Mr. Henry Sumner, 
of Liverpool, is the architect who has had the 
work of the vast alterations under his care, 
Mr. East has represented Messrs. Gillow & Co., 
in whose hands the decorating of the hotel hag 
been placed. 

Royston.—Messrs. Fordham, Gibson, & Co.’s 
new bank, situate in the centre of High-street, 
was opened for business on the lst inst. The 
building, which is of fine red brick, with stone 
facings, has been erected by Mr. T. L. Gimson, 
builder, of Royston; Mr. E. Burgess, of Great 
James-street, London, is the architect. The 
workmen employed upon the new building were 
entertained at a dinner given by Messrs. 
Fordham, Gibson, & Co., Mr. Walter Beale, the 
firm’s managiug clerk, occupying the chair. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Reading.—On the 6th inst. the new church of 
St. Luke, Redlands, Reading, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Oxford. It is situated at the 
upper end of the Donnington-road, and has been 
erected to meet the spiritual needs of a rapidly 
increasing neighbourhood, the large district 
known as the Redlands Estate being now 
covered with cottages, and thickly populated 
by mechanics and others employed at the 
Biscuit Factory and other works in the town. 
The church, which will seat 530 persons, con- 
sists of nave and north and south aisles 
separated by arcades supported on columns 
of Coombe Down stone, the spandrels being 
filled in with yellow malm bricks. The 
chancel is fitted with sedilia, piscina, and 
credence shelf, and with choir seats; and 18 
paved with Godwin’s “ancient make’”’ tiles. 
There are north and south transepts, over the 
former being the organ-chamber, and over the 
latter a gallery. There are also choir and 
clergy vestries. The main roof is constructed 
on the hammer-beam principle, and is entirely 
framed and put together without the use of 
iron, every part being secured by stout oak 

ins. 
siiiele of Doulting stone. The chancel roof, 
the end of which is a dodecagonal apse, 18 
similarly framed, but without hammer-beams, 
the thrust being thrown on to corbels con- 
siderably below the plate level by wall pieces 
and ribs, which form an arch beneath the 
collar. The building is constructed of red 
brick, relieved with grey Doulting stone which 
is only used for weatherings of buttresses, 
sills, copings, &. All the gangways are paved 
with Edwards’s Ruabon tiles, this work, and the 
paving of the chance?, being entrusted to Messrs. 
Warmsley & Co., of Reading. The church 18 
115 ft. long from east to west, the chancel 
being 36 ft. by 20 ft., and the transepts being 
17 ft. from east to west, and 14 ft. wide. The 
transepts are floored ‘at a height of 11 ft. 6 in. 
from the level of the nave; on these floors will 
be placed the organ. The sacrarium is six steps 


above the nave, and the Holy Table ison af 
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in all 3 ft. 6in. above the nave. The 
clergy vestry is 21 ft. long by 12 ft. wide. The 
nave is 79 ft. long by 27 ft. wide, with a lofty 
clearstory. Its aisles are the same length and 
gft. 4in. wide. The chancel is 50 ft. high to the 
apex of the roof, and the nave 50 ft. The 
aisles, which are lean-to and buttressed, are 
91 ft. to the apex of roof, and 12 ft. to the wall- 
lates. At the west end there is a Galilee 

rch embracing the whole width of the nave 
and its aisles, and the same width and height as 
the latter. There are north and south doors to 
this porch. The windows are lancet-shape and 
of two orders, glazed with cathedral glass in 
quarries and squares. The bases, shafts, and 
caps of the arcades are of Bath stone. The 
arches, which are of three orders, are of red 
prick, with a label mould of the same material. 
The windows of the chancel, seven in number, 
are 15 ft. high and 3 ft. wide. The windows of 
the clearstory and aisles are arranged as 
couplets, the former being 7 ft. 6 in. high by 
2 ft. Gin. wide, and the latter 5 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 
wide. The west window is a triplet, the centre 
light being 19 ft. high by 3 ft. 3in. wide, and the 
side-lights 13 ft. 6 in. high by 2ft. 9in. wide. The 
east gable of the nave is surmounted by a simple 
bell-gable, which rises 17 ft. above the nave 
roof. The seats are open-framed, and are fixed 
on wooden floors. The chancel is fitted with stalls 
for the choir arid a prayer-desk on each side. 
The pulpit is of fine wainscot oak, and has 
been richly carved by Mr. W. Polley, of 
Coggeshall, Essex; it stands upon a moulded 
base of Doulting stone. The font (also of 
Doulting stone) is octagonal, the sides of the 
bowl being enriched with quatrefoil panels sup- 
ported on a central shaft and four Cornish 
granite columns. The feats are made of 
selected pitch-pine, varnished. Thirty-two iron 
casements have been fitted to the aisles and 
clearstory windows (the latter being opened 
and shut by a continuous apparatus) ; these, as 
well as the other irenwork, being made by Mr. 
Barford, of Maidenhead. Further ventilation 
is provided by several upright flues, constructed 
in the brickwork under the aisle windows, com- 
municating at the base with the outer air, and 
closed inside with brass valves fitted to the 
window seats. The heating has been carried out by 
the London Warming and Ventilating Company. 
The contract price for the church and fittings 
was 6,6271., and other expenses (amounting to 
9501.) brought the total cost up to 7,577/. Mr. 
J. Piers St. Aubyn, of the Temple, London, was 
the architect, the contractor being Mr. John 
Bottrill, of King’s-road, Reading, and Mr. 
Robert Wilfiams was the clerk of works. It 
may be added that Sunday-school buildings 
are in course of erection on land on the north 
side of the church, and will accommodate 150 
boys and 150 girls, the cost being estimated at 
about 1,8007. The same architect and builder 
are engaged. 

Clopton.—The parish church of Clopton was 
re-opened on the 5th inst., after restoration. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, 
stands upon rising ground from the road, and 
its well-proportioned tower is a conspicuous 
landmark from the surrounding hills. It has 
many architectural features of considerable 
interest, some of which date as far back as the 
thirteenth century. Until recent years it has 
been much neglected, and many parts have 
been allowed to run to decay. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the oak timbers of the nave, 
roof, and other portions of the building. About 
the commencement of the present century the 
Medizval chancel was bodily removed, and a 
new chancel of no architectural pretensions 
whatever was erected in its stead, partly on 
the old and original foundations, the broken 
fragments of freestone work and rubble walling 
being utilised. At the same period that this 
chancel was destroyed a new brick staircase to 
the tower was erected, but this, under the 
present restoration, hasbeen removed. Origin- 
ally the nave was seated with the old-fashioned 
and uncomfortable high-backed pews or boxes, 
and, indeed, the whole of the internal fittings 
were most inconveniently arrarged. The pews 
have been entirely removed, and the church is 
how temporarily seated with chairs. The old 
Open-timber roof spanning the nave has been 
thoroughly cleaned and restored with new oak 
where found necessary. The boarding and 
slates on the back of the rafters have been 
taken off and made good with new materials 
where found defective. All the old stonework 
in the windows has been restored and cleaned 





pace, 


internally, and new windows have been inserted 





at the west end and the south-east angle of the 
nave. These openings were previously filled 
with wooden “ churchwarden”’ frames, but now 
all the windows are filled with glazed cathedral 
glass in lead lights. This portion of the work 
has been executed by Mr. T. C. R. King, of 
Norwich. All the old floor has been removed, 
the passages have been paved with tiles, and 
the space reserved for the seating laid with 
wooden blocks. At a future date it is hoped 
sufficient funds will be forthcoming to provide 
open benches in place of the chairs which now 
occupy the nave. At the east end the modern 
chancel has been pulled down, and entirely 
re-built on the foundations of the structure of 
the Middle Ages. It is about 8ft. longer than 
the chancel which it replaces. The old flints 
have been used, with new Ancaster stone for the 
freestone work. The roof is of English oak, 
open timbered. The old tiles have been used in 
the exterior roof. Amongst the additional works 
to be provided in the future is a new vestry on 
the north side of the chancel, where an organ- 
chamber has been provided. The tower has 
undergone only partial restoration, but it is 
hoped that eventually the belfry windows will 
be renovated with new stone work and oak 
louvre boards to keep out the weather. At no 
distant time a pulpit will be placed at the north- 
east corner of the nave. About 1,000l. had 
already been spent, and to complete the entire 
scheme from 3501. to 4001. more will have to be 
expended. The architect is Mr. Herbert J 
Green, of Norwich. Mr. Tooley, of Ipswich, 
was the contractor. 

Biadon.—The parish church of St. Martin, 
Bladon, near Woodstock, is about to be restored, 
under the direction of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M.A. Anestimate for the proposed work has 
been obtained from Mr. Grove, builder, of 
Milton-under-Wychwood. The cost of the work 
will be about 2,000. 

Bispham.—The ancient parish church of All 
Hallows, Bispham, Fleetwood, is being rebuilt 
from the plans of Mr. John Lowe, of Manchester, 
at a cost of about 3,000/. The structure, which 
was in existence in 1296, was restored in 1859. 

Stoke Newington.—On the 16th inst. Mr. W. 
A. Tyssen-Amherst, M.P., laid the foundation- 
stone of a new church, to be dedicated to St. 
Andrew, in Bethune-road, Stoke Newington. 
In the parish of St. Mary, Stoke Newington, 
there has been during the past few years an 
enormous increase in house-building, the resi- 
dents consisting mostly of the middle class, and 
St.Andrew’sis butoneof several churches which 
have sprung up inthe neighbourhood. Services 
have been held for the last two or three years 
in a temporary building in the Manor-road, but 
as the St. Andrew’s district now contains a 
population of 3,000, a permanent church has 
become necessary. The new building, of which 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield is the architect, will seat 
930 people, and consist of a tower, nave, aisles, 
transepts, chancel, and two vestries. It will 
cost 11,000/., or, excluding the tower, 9,000. 
Mr. Tyssen-Amherst, who is the lord of the 
manor, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have between them found the site for the new 
cburch and vicarage. 

Bury.—The new Church of St. Mark, Bury, 
Lancashire, which has been in course of erec- 
tion since October 7th last, when the foundation- 
stone was laid by the Rev. Canon Hornby, 
rector of Bury, is now nearing completion, and 
will be ready for consecration early in the 
autumn. The church will contain upwards of 
600 sittings. ~The entire structure consists of 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, organ- 
chamber, and vestry, the latter being sufficiently 
large to admit of being used for parochial 
meetings, &c. The architects are Mr. J. W. 
Connon and Mr. James Demaine. 

Hollingworth.—The Church of St. Mary, 
Hollingworth, in the parish of Tintwistle, 
Cheshire, which was opened in 1864, and which 
is known to many as “ the Shilling Church,” from 
the fact that it was built principally by shilling 
subscriptions obtained by Mrs. Page, wife of 
the late Rev. J. A. Page, M.A., the well-known 
secretary of the Bible Society, was re-opened 
on Sunday last, after having undergone thorough 
renovation and repair, the execution of which 
has occupied six weeks. The decorative part 
of the work has been carried out by Mr. George 
Dawson, painter and decorator, of Mottram-in- 
Longdendale. The walls of the nave have been 
painted throughout, and are relieved by two 
bands of stencil work running round the build- 
ing. The chancel has been more elaborately 
ornamented, and the reredos has been thoroughly 


renewed. The whole of the aisles have been 
tiled by Messrs. William Dale & Sons, of Man- 
chester. 

Dawley.—On the 11th inst. the parish church 
of Dawley, Salop, was re-opened, after restora- 
tion by Mr. T. H. Fleeming, architect, of 
Wolverhampton.—On the same day the Countess 
of Dartmouth laid the foundation-stone of a new 
mission-room at Malin’s Lee, which forms a 
portion of the civil parish of Dawley. The 
building is estimated to cost 4201. , 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hanley.—On the 21st inst. the new Congrega- 
tional church at Hanley, erected at a cost of 
about 12,000/., was opened. The new buildings 
have been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. William 
Sugden & Son, architects, of Leek, whose plans 
were selected unanimously by the committee in 
a competition limited to Messrs. Sugden, Mr. 
John Sulman, of London, and Mr. Ellison, of 
Liverpool. The High-street facade has as its 
central feature a tower of massive proportions, 
with octagonal stair turret with crocketed 
dome, and with the belfry stage enriched by 
traceried openings. From the battlemented 
parapet of the tower rises a. peaked tiled roof, 
with dormer gablets, to a height of about 150 ft. 
from the street. A stone spire was avoided, 
owing to the nature of the ground, the neigh- 
bourhood being largely mined. To the right of 
the tower is the gable of the lecture-hall, 
adorned by a traceried window of seven lights, 
flanked by traceried buttresses. To the right of 
the lecture-hall gable is its entrance - porch, 
forming also the girls’ entrance to the school ; 
and to the left, at the foot of the tower, is a 
carved porch, the main entrance to the chapel. 
The front gable-end of the chapel, which lies 
just to the left of the tower, takes an octagonal 
apsidal form, and has a battlemented parapet in 
front of a gable panelled by tracery. This 
octagon has decorated angle-buttresses, and a 
traceried window inserted in each face, that to 
the centre bay being about 30 ft. in height and 
12 ft. in width. The front is completed by a 
south porch, with a doorway and window with 
moulded and carved tracery, terminating by a 
parapet and leads under the gable of the south 
staircase, which is embellishel‘by a large rose- 
window. All the intricate stonework of the 
front is executed in red Hollington stone, except 
some of the more exposed parts, where the 
adamantine Roche stone (millstone grit) from 
the Leek district is used. The walls of this 
front are faced externally with specially-made 
local thin red bricks, and the roofs are covered 
with brown Broseley tiles. The tracery of the 
side windows, including the fine transept lights, 
is of red terracotta. The following is a summary 
of the accommodation provided :—Chapel, with 
north and south transepts and galleries on three 
sides, containing 1,000 sittings ; extreme length, 
including rostrum apse, 84 ft.; width, 48 ft.; 
width across transepts, 69 ft. ; height in centre, 
42 ft. Lecture-hall, containing 200 sittings; 
length, 43 ft., width, 29 ft., height, 23 ft. 
Organ-chambers to chapel and to. lecture-hall. 
Tower and entrance-porches and two main 
staircases, one descending to the school floor ; 
narthex, 24 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, with double- 
swing glass-doors. Entrance-porch to lecture- 
hall and for girls’ approach to school. Boys’ 
porch and two porches for the class-rooms, 
minor staircase for minister and choir, minister’s 
vestry, 16 ft. by 12 ft., with lavatory, &.; 
deacons’ vestry, 20 ft. by 12 ft.; large school- 
room, 55 ft. long, 44 ft. wide, 28 ft. high, with 
clearstory; library, 21 ft. by 17 ft.; infants’ 
schoolroom, equal to about 33 ft. by 16 ft.; 
mothers’ meeting-room, 20 ft. by 17 ft.; eight 
boys’ class-rooms, each 12 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in.; 
five girls’ class-rooms, each about 13 ft. by 
9 ft. 6 in.; one young women’s class-room, 
25 ft. by 13 ft., and two smaller ones; young 
men’s class-rooms, tea-room, scullery, heating- 
apparatus, vaults, lavatories (separate for boys 
and girls), ample corridors, &c. The warming- 
apparatus has been provided by Messrs. Haden 
& Son, on the low-pressure hot-water system ; 
and for ventilation fresh air is admitted at 
numerous points through upright shafts, with 
filtering media for the arrest of fog and 
smoke. Whe contractor for the erection of 
the buildings was Mr. Samuel Warburton, of 
Harpurhey, Manchester. His sub-contractors 
were :—For the terra-cotta work, Mr. Jabez 





Thompson, Northwich; for the carving, Messrs. 
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Bonehill, Manchester; for the stained-glass 
work, Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester; and for the gasfittings, Messrs. 
Thomas Brawn & Co., of Birmingham. Mr. 
Thomas Heywood discharged the duties of 
general foreman of the works. 

Upper Tooting.—On the 13th inst. the founda- 
tion stone of a new Congregational Baptist 
Chapel at Upper Tooting was laid. The build- 
ing is situate in Trinity-road. The internal 
width ‘is 33 ft. 6 in., and the length 77 ft., ex- 
clusive of the entrance vestibule and lobbies. 
The end of the church is formed into a semi- 
apse, affording lobbies, lavatory, &c., to vestries. 
A side entrance, giving access to gallery stairs, 
is placed at one angle of the front, and over this 
it is proposed to erect a small tower and spire, 
the total height of which will be about 68 ft. 
from the ground. The church will provide sitting 
accommodation for 400 persons on the ground 
floor. About 80 to 100 additional sittings can 
be obtained when the gallery, for which pro- 
vision is made in the front of the building, has 
been erected. The interior is divided into six 
bays, with two lancet windows in each bay. 
The roof is open timbered, with hammer-beam 
trusses. The style is early English of a simple 
type. The architect is Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, 
of 21, Abingdon-street, Westminster, whose 
design was selected in competition. The build- 
ing is being carried on by Mr. W. Johnson, 
of Wandsworth-common, Mr. Woolfall being 
honorary clerk of the works. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Swinton.—A window in the chapel of Swinton 
Industrial School has just been filled with 
stained glass as a memorial of the late chaplain, 
the Rev. John Robinson. The central figure is 
& representation of our Blessed Lord in the act 
of receiving children, a boy and a girl, at His 
right and left, and an infant in front, with a 
likeness of the Saviour as a child surmounting 
the group. The appropriate text from Proverbs 
iv. 11, appears below :—“I have taught thee in 
the way of wisdom: I have led thee in right 
paths.” The work has been executed by Messrs. 
liavers, ‘Barraud, & Westlake, of London, 
from a design prepared by Mr. Westlake, the 
same firm having already placed the large 
window over the altar, the cost of which was 
borne by Mr. H. Charlewood, the chairman of 
the visiting committee. 
~ Leek.—A window, in commemoration of the 
services of the Rev. Benjamin Pidcock, for 
forty years vicar of the parish of Leek, and now 
rector of Easton, near Winchester, has been 
unveiled. The window, which was designed and 
made by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich, at a 
cost of about 100/., contains three principal 
lights, which are illustrative of the adoration of 


the Magi and the shepherds at the birth of 
Christ. 








BAD CONSTRUCTION. 


At West Ham, George Hamlin, a builder, appeared to 
¢wo summonses charging him with unlawfully constructing 
the walls of certain dwelling-houses in Vicarage-lane, West 
—_, the re — being gp tees bonded and solidly put 

gether with mortar, and cont to th -law 
“— ny Board. Mac ane t s oer 

omas Henry Raiman, a building inspector of the local 
Board, said that several walls were built oft bats ’’ (broken 
bricks) — that the mortar was indifferent, a quantity of 
mould being in it. A notice was sent to the defendant, 
and on the following day witness found that the greater 
——— of two of the walls complained of had been taken 
own, but Mr. Hamlin had not entirely removed the bad 
work. Witness again called, and found that some further 
work had been done; but the bricks were not laid level, 
and in some places there was no attempt to bond at all, 
while the bricks were bad. The mortar was better, but 
not such as it should be. One of the “‘ footings ’’ of the 
chimney,—the broad base on which the stone should rest,— 
was out of place, and, when spoken to, the foreman said 
some one must have step on it. The work was being 
done from the early morning till late at night, and it re- 
quired extraordinary vigilance on the part of the witness, 
who visited the premises sometimes thrice a day. 

Mr. Phillips said both cases were proved, mon { heimposed 
@ fine in each of 2/. and 9s. 2d. cost. 

Mr. Layard said to save time he would tell the defen“ant 
he would receive a notice under the 55th by-law of the 
Board calling on him to amend these walls. If he con- 
tinued to build after that he would do so at his own risk 
for the Board would not have the buildings, and would pull 
them down. 








Miscellanen. 


A Large Clock has just been erected in 
Fulwood Church, Sheffield, by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
It strikes the hours, chimes the quarters, and 
shows time on a 5-ft. dial, which is illuminated 
at night. 








The Strawberry-hill Estate.—On the 15th 
inst. the announcement of the sale of the historical 
Strawberry-hill Estate, at Twickenham, for a 
long period of years the residence of Horace 
Walpole, and subsequently of Frances Countess 
Waldegrave, attracted a large company to the 
Auction Mart. The property offered was divided 
into nine lots, the first and principal lot sub- 
mitted being the well-known Strawberry-hill 
and grounds, occupying an area of a little more 
than 33 acres. Mr. Bull, of the firm of Messrs. 
Ventom, Bull, & Co., who officiated as auctioneer, 
mentioned that Walpole expended upwards of 
55,0001. upon the mansion, while, when it came 
into the possession of the Countess of Walde- 
grave, she expended a further sum of between 
60,0007. and 100,0001. in constructing a mag- 
nificent new wing and other additions to the 
building. He udded that the land alone, which 
had a frontage of 5,000 ft., was, at the least 
estimate, worth 51. a foot, and that amounted to 
25,0001. In reply to the question why such a 
magnificent estate should be sold, he said that 
Lord Carlingford, as the executor under the 
Countess of Waldegrave’s will, considered it his 
duty to dispose of the property for many 
reasons, one of these reasons being his desire 
to pay off the charges on the estate. Biddings 
were then invited, when the first offer was 
20,0001., and the highest bid being 25,000I., the 
auctioneer observed that, as it was much below 
his reserve, he must withdraw the property. 
Various other lots were offered, and the total 
proceeds of those portions of the estate sold 
during the day amounted to 8,775!. Some 
account of the place and its historical and other 
associations will be found in two recent volumes 
of the Builder, viz.,—xli., p. 199, and xlii., 
p. 783. 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers.— The annual meeting of this 
Association will be held at Oxford, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
of June. This Association, a section of which 
visited Oxford in 1876, is now entering on the 
eleventh year of its existence, and numbers 
upwards of 200 members, nearly the whole of 
whom hold offices under the various Corpora- 
tions and Local Boards of the country ; and we 
learn that Mr. W. H. White, Engineer to the 
Oxford Local Board, who has served the office as 
Vice-President during the past year, has been 
chosen a President for the ensuing year. The 
programme of the meeting will, after the report 
of the Council and other business of the Associa- 
tion has been disposed of, probably comprise an 
address by the President. in which will be 
described the Sewage Pumping Station and 
Farm, the widening of Magdalen Bridge, the 
Tramways, and other works. Also papers 
descriptive of the Reading Drainage Works, 
Abingdon Waterworks, Electric Lighting, &c. 
The works in and near Oxford will be visited, 
and discussions taken on the various papers. 
The Mayor has granted the use of the Council 
Chamber for the reading of the papers and 
discussions. 

Proposed Primitive Methodist Sunday 
School, Halifax.—This school, which is now; 
in course of erection, is situated in St. James- 
road, Halifax. The fronts are of dressed ashlar 
and common hammer-dressed walistones; at 
the corner adjoining the present chapel is a 
turret. The building measures 64 ft. 6 in. by 
44 ft. Inthe basement will be provided large 
kitchen with hot-water apparatus, hoist, and 
other conveniences. On the ground floor a 
commodious lecture-room, library, and five good 
class-rooms. On the first floor an assembly- 
room, lofty and well lighted, with gallery and 
rostrum, secretary’s office, and infants’ class- 
room. The internal fittings are all to be exe- 
cuted in pitch pine. The principal entrance is 
approached by an iron verandah; communi- 
cation is also provided into the present old 
chapel. 

The Parkes Muaseum.— Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, A.R.1.B.A., has resigned his position of 
Secretary and Curator of the Parkes Museum. 
At a special meeting of the Council on Friday 
last (June 15), Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., 
in the chair, Mr. Judge’s letter of resignation 
was read, and the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :—‘“‘ The Council learn with 
great regret that Mr. Judge is compelled by his 
professional engagements to retire from the posi- 
tion of Secretary and Curator of the Parkes 
Museum. In accepting Mr. Judge’s resignation 
the Council desire to place on record their high 
appreciation of the services which he has 
rendered to the Museum.” 





ee 
LL 


Bristol and Clifton Junior Architect, 
Society.—A general meeting of the member 
of the Bristol and Clifton Junior Architeoty 
Society was held at the Bristol School of Art 
on Tuesday evening, the vice- president (Mr 
J. C. Moncrieff) occupying the chair.  ], 
his opening remarks, the Chairman said that 
some time since he had the pleasure of pro. 
siding at a meeting at which it was proposed to 
reorganise the society. Considerable delay h 
however, occurred through the society wishing 
to re-establish themselves as an architectura] 
body in connexion with the Academy and possegs 
the rights of the original society. It had been 
found necessary to hold several interviews with 
the president of the Academy on the subject 
and he had expressed a wish to re-establish the 
society with its sister art under the old regula. 
tions. ‘The honorary secretary, Mr. W. E. Hil) 
stated that the president had very kindly con- 
sented to act again as president for the ensuing 
year. The chairman proposed, and Mr. Crid. 
land seconded, the adoption of a programme of 
visits for the sketching season, and the game 
was carried. It was mentioned that the presi- 
dent, Mr. Chas. F. Hansom, architect, had 
kindly consented to distribute the prizes won in 
the annual competition. 

The Sanitary Condition of Whitechapel, 
Mr. Bryce asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his attention 
had been called to the two last reports presented 
to the Whitechapel District Board of Works by 
the medical officer of health on the sanitary 
condition of the Whitechapel district, in which 
he condemned as unsanitary and ill-arranged 
several new buildings recently erected in that 
district, and expressed the opinion that amend- 
ments in the existing Building Acts were 
urgently required; and, whether, if sufficient 
powers to prevent the erection or order the 
closing of unsanitary dwellings were not now 
possessed by local authorities, he would under- 
take to bring in a Bill to amend the Building 
Acts in this important particular, by investing 
the proper local authorities with such powers. 
Sir W. Harcourt replied that he should be glad 
to bring in Bills upon this and many other 
subjects, but there was no time for them. 


Royal Commission on Technical Instruc- 
tion.—The members of the Royal Commission, 
now engaged in making inquiries into the educa- 
tional and industrial requirements in Ireland, 
met in the rooms of the Royal Dublix Society, 
Kildare-street, Dublin, on Monday morning, June 
4th, and proceeded ai once to take the evidence 
of the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, Mr. Dawson, 
M.P. They continued their sittings during the 
four following days. The chairman, Mr. B. 
Samuelson, M.P., accompanied by Mr. Woodall, 
M.P., and Mr. Redgrave, the secretary, will take 
important evidence in Cork, whilst Dr. Roscoe, 
Mr. Slagg, M.P., and Mr. Philip Magnus are 
visiting Belfast with the intention of inquiring 
into the application of technical instruction to 
the important and increasing industries of the 
North of Ireland. 

A Lady Surveyor.—Miss F. R. Wilkinson, 
a lady student in the Landscape Division of the 
Crystal Palace Company’s School for the Im- 
provement of Estates, has just been appointed 
a member of Council of the Kyrle Society, with 
the view to her specially advising in matters 
connected with the laying out and improvement 
of churchyards, gardens, squares, &c. 

Ventnor.—The fine five-light east window 
of the chapel of the Royal National Hospital 
for Consumption, Ventnor, has just been filled 
with representations, in stained glass, of the 
Agony in the Garden, Christ bearing the Cross, 
the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension. 
The artists are Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

Bell-Pounding in Dublin.—A large bell 
for the Catholic church of Monkstown, county 
Dublin, has just been cast by Mr. John Murphy, 
of Thomas-street. The bell is 32 cwt. in weight, 
and is in note C. Mr. Murphy has also been 
engaged quite recently in the construction of a 
bell for the Cork Exhibition. 

Arbroath Masons.—The operative masons 
having applied for an increase of wages, the 
employers have agreed to give an advance 0 
id. an hour, making the rate of wages 63d. per 
hour. The increased rate takes immediate 
effect. ; 

Redmile Church, Nottingham, has just 
been re-opened, after restoration. The whole 
of the interior fittings, including the lighting 


arrangements, were supplied by Messrs. Jones 
& Willis, of Birmingham and London. 
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A High House.—The Sanitary News (Chi- 
cago), Says :—Plans have been filed with the 
Superintendent of Buildings in New York for 
a ten-story building in that city, 150 ft. by 
94 ft. in size and 200 ft. high,—ten stories,— 
supposed to be the highest building in the 
country. It will be located at the corner of 
Fifty-seventh-street and Seventh-avenue, and 
will be entirely fire-proof. It will be used as an 
apartment-house, and will accommodate thirty- 
eight families. ‘The architecture is a modifica- 
tion of the Franco-Italian style, and it will be 
well lighted and ventilated. The basement and 
first two stories will be of brown stone, and 
the remainder of red sandstone with brown- 
stone trimmings. The cost will exceed 650,900 
dollars, and it will take nearly two years to com- 
plete the building. Much unnecessary alarm 
is excited over the construction of high buildings 
for occupancy by families. There is no more 
reason why a high building should take fire 
and consume the occupants than a low one. 
As to facilities for escape in case of fire they 
can be as readily provided for ten stories as 
five, and as to loss of life or limb in jumping 
from a window, a leap from the fourth floor 
has no great advantage over one from a height 
of eight or ten stories. High buildings can 
be made fire-proof as well as those which are 
low, and ordinary precaution can prevent fire 
jn either,—and no one has any right to lease a 
house, or occupy it, unless precautions are taken 
against fire. With elevators, the top-floor of a 
ten-story building is as accessible as one half as 
high,—indeed, as the floor on the ground itself. 
While there are no valid objections to high 
buildings, there are certainly good reasons why 
they should be high. If there were enforced 
regulations with reference to wide areas on all 
sides of city buildings,—as there might be if 
buildings were made high rather than broad,— 
light and ventilation might be easily and abun- 
dantly provided. Offices and living apartments 
that are high have many sanitary advantages 
not afforded in those which are low. There is 
less of noise and dust and smoke, and more pure 
air and cool breezes. High quarters will surely 
come ?nto great demand, for offices or homes, as 
the dread of fire wears away, and a reasonable 
attempt is made to have them fire-proof. 

Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society.—A party of ladies and gentlemen, 
numbering about twenty-five, and representing 
the above-named society, visited Newbury on 
the 7th inst., and were received by Mr. Walter 
Money, honorary secretary of the Newbury 
District Field Club. The first halt was at the 
house in Cheap-street where Lord Falkland 
was quartered the night before the first battle 
of Newbury, September 20, 1643, and where he 
received his last Communion at the hands of 
Dr. Twisse, the then Rector of Newbury. From 
thence the visitors passed through the Market- 
place to the Corn Wharf, and inspected the old 
Cloth-hall and corn granaries, and the site of 
the demolished Castle of Newbury. The party 
then visited the Council-chamber and Town-hall, 
the principal object of attraction in the former 
being a portrait of John Winchcombe, son of 
the famous Jack of Newbury, M.P. for Reading 
in 1553. A move was next made to St. 
Nicholas’ Church, where the visitors were 
received by the Rector (Rev. E. I. Gardner). 
‘The original church was founded previous to 
1087, by Ernulf de Hesding, and the present 
church circa 1509, and was built chiefly at the 
cost of Jack of Newbury. Through the kind- 
ness of Major Thurlow, Shaw House was next 
visited. The Rector (the Hon. J. H. Nelson) 
here joined the party, and the earthworks were 
inspected. Assembled in the hall, which was 
adorned by numerous relics of the Civil Wars, 
the visitors listened to a paper by Mr. Money 
on the Dolman family. The party next pro- 
ceeded to Donnington Priory, where they were 
received by Mr., Mrs., and Miss Fellowes. 
‘The party then wended their way to the well- 
known Donnington Castle. Thence the visitors 
returned to the town, and called at Herborough 
House, where Mr. Money exhibited the ancient 
pottery recently found on the estate of Mr. 
Wroughton, M.P.; also the carved woodwork 
taken from Jack of Newbury’s house. 

Fire at Sawmills.—On Saturday mornihg 
last a destructive fire broke out at the large 
Sawing and planing mills of Mr. Alfred Oswald, 
Pallion, Sunderland. The mills were burned 

the ground, and the greater part of the 
— timber they contained was also 
Mace The damage is estimated at about 








New Fruit Sale Room, Monument- 
yard.—aA large and important pile of buildings 
has been erected in Monument-yard by the 
principal merchants in the “ green fruit” trade, 
for the convenience of buyers and sellers, The 
upper part will be let out in offices. A large 
auction-room on the ground-floor will be used 
by the different firms. This hall is well venti- 
lated and lofty. Mr. Brass is the builder, and 
Mr. E. J. Saunders is the architect. The opening 
took place on the 11th inst., when there was a 
large attendance of the trade. The sales will 
take place daily. Some of the figures of the 
wholesale green fruit trade of London, carried 
on as it has been in the narrow lanes of this 
part of the City, are somewhat surprising,—for 
instance, 788,000 packages of oranges of about 
14 cwt., and containing about 450 each ; 142,000 
cases or boxes of lemons, of 1 cwt. each ; 278,000 
boxes and barrels of grapes, weighing 60 lb. 
each ; 88,000 barrels of onions, of 14 cwt. per 
barrel; and 82,000 barrels of apples. These 
are the approximate figures for last season, and 
represent an enormous turnover of money. 

Exhibition of Samples.—Herr Paul Zilling 
writes from Stuttgart, calling attention to an 
exhibition which has recently been opened at 
Stuttgart, under the auspices of the Wurtem- 
burg Government, assisted by the leading 
manufacturers of the kingdom. It is acollec- 
tion of patterns and samples of such articles 
as are chiefly exported from this country, the 
respective producers being determined to follow 
the tendency of the time by trying to establish 
direct relations without the intervention of 
agents and middlemen. Under the title of 
Export-Musterlager Stuttgart, a general export 
agency has been established, supported by 
subscriptions of nearly 500 manufacturers, and 
by a Government grant, which enables the said 
agency to forego the usual charges to the buyer, 
which in many cases add so heavily to the 
original cost. 

The Theatre Building Mania in London. 
Although we from time to time hear of pro- 
posals for new theatres in addition to those 
now in progress, signs are not wanting that 
this field of enterprise is becoming fully 
occupied, though some fresh theatres are 
threatened. The failure of the Pandora Theatre 
Company, before their building is finished and 
opened, is only one circumstance amongst 
several others that could be named, going to 
show that theatre-building in London has been 
somewhat overdone. Unfortunately the failure 
of the Pandora Company has involved the con- 
tractors for the erection of the building (Messrs. 
Merritt & Ashby),in bankruptcy. The Imperial 
can scarcely be called anything but a failure, 
and the Folies Dramatiques has been alternately 
shut up and opened since its completion. 

The late Mr. Snooke, Architect.— The 
City Press records that the will and two codicils 
of Mr. William Snooke, architect and surveyor, 
of 20, Northampton-park, Canonbury, who died 
on February 18th last, were proved on the 24th 
ult. by Charles W. Courtney and Allen Court- 
ney, the sons, and Mr. R. Page, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding 
17,0001. The testator bequeaths 2,000/. each 
to his grandchildren, Wm. Randall Mack, Cyril 
Gordon Mack, Margaret Evelyn Mack, and 
Harriet Lilian Mack; 2,500/. to his grand- 
daughter, Millicent Courtney Payne; and 
legacies to his sisters-in-law, son-in-law, exe- 
cutors, and others. The residue of his real and 
personal estate is to be held upon trust for his 
two sons, Charles William Courtney and Allen 
Courtney, in equal shares. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Motherwell, for the 
Rev. Dr. Glancy, has just been commenced 
from the designs of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of 
Westminster and Ramsgate. The contractor is 
Mr. John Devlin, of Glasgow. 


TENDERS. 


For the construction of a 15-inch pipe sewer in Wood- 
send-road, Flixton, together with the necessary manholes, 
lampholes, &c., for the Barton-upon-Irwell Sanitary Autho- 
rity. Quantities supplied by the engineer, Mr. J. Price, 
Assoc, M. Inst. C.E. :— 








M. Naylor, Hulme ......... 

W. H. Worthington, Rusholme 
Williams & Whittaker, Flixton 
E. Bird, Chorlton ,... 


Moore & 8ons, Eccles 








$ 
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FF Pe ivkaccisscscsusteventeonés 173 7 11 
Snape & Sons, Eccles ...... 168 16 10 
Turner & Sons, Heywood ...........0..000 155 13 0 
J. Oakes, Kearsley (accepted)............ 155 11 2 





For building two shops in Upper Kennington-lane, for 
Mr ° W. Masters en 
Eldridge & Gee (accepted). 
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For proposed alterations and additions at Berry Wood 
































Lunatic Asylum, Berry Wood, near Northampton. Dr. 
Green, architect :— 
illiams ... — s _ 
GORI sede ccocerccecoccoccocceccccgentiioniogsn 6, 
Sanaa 6,618 0 0 
Ireson ...... 4,986 0 0 
Brimley ...... 4,800 0 0 
Dunkly... 4,649 0 0 
STII cn Sncntsccnsheuenindingnibeemnenie 4,240 0 O! 





For building house and stables for Mr. G. Harris, of 
Broxbourne :— 
8. Norris, Castle-street, Hertford (accepted). 


For alterations and additions to the Richmond branch of 
the London and County Bank. Mr. F. J. Brewer, archi- 

















tect. Quantities by Mr. Barber :— 
Sweet & Loder ...... beebient £679 0 0 
Gascoyne & Blake ..............cscesceseseees 653 10 O 
he | See 605 0 0 
Bg I diicsinn didi biheisicintladneipnablaialdbedaiie 600 0 0 
Pennington & Sons... . 565 0 0 
B. E. Blasby............... , 535 0 0 
G, W. Hasler (accepted) ..............0006 514 0 0 





For building mission-house and room for the parish of 











St. Anne’s, Brookfield. Mr. A, Baker, architect. No 
quantities supplied :— 
SE a a RE ear CSS £4,750 0 O! 
SEIT III" ine) sacsecpenpesenecseneete 3,353 0 
Dove Bros, ......... 3,285 0 0 
i ‘ 2,674 0 0 
J. W. Dixon (accepted)...............00 2,539 17 9! 








For alterations and additions to No, 15, Falkland-road, 
Kentish Town, for Mr. W. Wilson :— 
J. W. Dixon (accepted). 


For proposed villa residence, Latimore-road, St. Alban’s, 
Herts, for Mr, Charles E. Kershaw. Messrs. Browne & 
Humphreys, of King-street-chambers, Luton, and St. 
Albans, architects. Quantities not supplied 








Spencer, Luton £2,067 0 0 
BIE WO SOOO Sn. cccccpcocceqascqncecees 039 0 0 
White, Dunstable.....................00000 1,895 0 0 
Austen, St, Alban’s................0..00008 1,800 0 0 
Miskins, St. Alban’s ..................... 1,795 0 0 
Redhouse, Baldock (accepted)......... 1,620 0 0 





For restoring St. Mary Magdalene Church, Bermondsey. 




















Mr, W. Muskett Letts, architect :— 
I. Morter ‘ ieneet £4,270 0 0 
W. Brass 4,150 0 0 
WI inicntnntnnenasennccoeeaibdamiis 3,900 0 0 
SPEED MII cicseccnnccsteigabilactibeneiss 3,750 0 0 
Perry & Co 3,670 0 0 
TN UROLL Gi. sisccacdvascoatacabsddnebiinn 3,700 0 0 
BE ii ehtatnivctshinvdcdeiiniicdasediddiaiass 3,600 0 0 
BE. COmder ...cccccciceses 3,570 0 O 
HT licscontaccaureansinadainnabbabndbele A 0 0 

For warehouse, Hoxton-square. Messrs. Hammack & 

Lambert, architects :— 
F. & F. J. Wood .......... reeveee £4,359 0 O 
| ,994 0 0 
Fe i i ncicinideunsentnedibnncndineieaaith 3,951 0 0 
ae eae 3,929 0 0 
SE sadensicactnendicatinadéniebibndesie 3,580 0 0 
ED ith ntvcscsescecscsbddediodiceupeihinad 3,542 0 0 
Fee ae ED -cccenssisncnnsnadetincthangancbie 3,516 0 0 





For extension of St. Mark’s Church, Coburg-road, Mr. 
tect :— 


R. Norman Shaw, R.A., archi 


BE SE neccactecectuccossnsblibeesel £3,274 0 0 
BT inncnsnncesuntuadsuneetntiidbions 3,150 0 O 
Martin, Wells, & Co. ............cccceeees 150 0 0 
PE tients cssidescucsbbscebscepaibddboeente 2,910 0 0 
PIII? inicunscsicqsatactvictnanbiitede 2,808 0 0 
RT: 2,734 0 0 
EE RR: AE 2,566 0 0 





For the erection of Tower House, Underhill-road, Lord- 








ship-lane, Dulwich, for Mr. H. G@. Sadgrove. Mr. Edwin 
C. Somerville, architect :— 
Hitchcock ... senseesipinaiaaida 0 0 
I aiiinscnicescssncnsgpentiesceene 820 0 0 
Wiliticiaddidldnchsemtnbbntredadiosuasbndaebanesaett 722 0 0 
Swain (accepted) ...........6...cccceceesceeees 72) 00 
For erecting villa residence, for Mr. W. H. Thomas. 
Mr. Chas. E. Jackson, architect :— 
I oan citicemameennenenl £800 0 O 
PIN TIIEED canccnccncasescconsntcoconstes 665 0 0 
Everhard (accepted) ................cececees 599 0 0 





For painting the external parts of the Brentford Union 
Workhouse, Isleworth. Mr. Edward Monson, jun., archi- 


tect :— 
A. Smith, St, Margaret’s .................. £575 0 Ol 
Pennington & Sons, Richmond ........, 497 0 
Fowler & Son, Chiswick..................... 349 0 0 
C, Pereira, South Hackney ............... 339 10 O 
8. Brason, Hounslow ..................00000 320 0 O 
W. F. Croxford, Harrow-road............ 319 17 O 
F. Pereira, Hackney ...............ccccceses 298 0 
Wm. Burgess, Shepherd’s-bush ......... 287 0 
Lowis Toba, Hotinslow .................0+06 267 15 0 
Thos, Hudman, Westbourne-grove...... 240 0 0 
Wm, Foord & Sons, Brentford*......... 20914 0! 


. Accepted. 


For the erection of first portion of school in rear of Con- 
gregational Church, Romford, Mr. E, C. Allam, archi- 


tect :— 
Staines & Son (accepted) 
For additions to Havelock House, East Liss, Hants, for 











Mr. Geo. Wright. Mr. Mark H. Judge, architect :— 
Snow svnpecdeapecsstbedspeitionenai £880 0 0 
Andrews (accepted) .............ccsseeeseee 775 0 0 





For the erection of new offices at the Tower Steam 
Brewery, a for Messrs. T. & J. M. Townsend :— 








Wheeler, Wantage ..............c0eceseseees £774 8 0 
Stather, Abingdon ...............cccssseeeees 717 0 0 
Wilkins & Son, Eynshan ..... 700 0 0 
Barrett, Abingdon .......... 552 11 6 
Buckle & Wheeler, Abingdon ...,......... 543 15 O 
Williams, Abingdon (accepted) ......... 530 0 0 





For alterations at the Old Hat and Halfway House, 
Uxbridge-road, for Mr. James Ellis. Mr. H, Walton Sim, 
architect, 8, Catherine-street, Strand :— 

ers. Turnham Green (accepted). 
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For additions and alterations to the Middlesex Hospital. 
Mr. Matthew Wyatt, architect, 77, Great Russcll-street. 
Quantities by Mr. W. B. Catherwood, 87, Gower-street :— 



































Haward Bros....:... ; , £16,785 0 0 
J. McLachlan & Son .................000 16,286 0 0 
Holland & Hannen 15,898 0 0 
Troll pita bade coded eai eS 15,584 0 0 
Dove Bros. 15,245 0 O 
Wall Bros. ...... 15,175 0 O 
| TASES ° 14,574 0 0 
_ G, H. & A. Bywaters 14,456 0 0 
Higgs & Hill (accepted) ............... 14,340 0 0 
For rebuilding Kennan’s Hotel, Crown-court, _Cheap- 
side, for Mr. T, ley. Mr. J.T. Wimperis, architect :— 
‘Wall Bros. ‘ £13,753 0 0 
Stanley Bird ............ eddveendveceess: Saen  O 0 
ELLIE TTT 13,440 0 0 
CT alae neat sennnenneniiel 13,249 0 0 
a ae 12,535 0 O 
ST 06: sconentenecnshatiensandenessaineae 12,100 0 0 
EES RRR SERREREE ET 11,988 0 O 
Se 11,937 0 0 
RR SO 09 0 0 
Morter ....... 11,789 0 0 
MONON 23 «isis disstnntesisedsotstebabe 11,700 0 0 
@ Fish, Prestige, & Co.............0.s00+ 11,466 0 0 








For the erection of new business premises, shops, and 
chambers, for Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford, High-street, 
Sheffield. Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son, architects. 
Quantities by Mr. J. McInery, surveyor :— 














H. Brumby ................ , £12,680 0 0 
i, SEIT -srerverrsiemepetninguentis 12,557 0 0 
J. nahhhegibdceditecisssitsbbeiiiinekabiien 12,554 19 O 
Se i a a 380 0 0 
Unwin & Goodwin...... .........ss00000 12,358 0 0 
ey Ty eae 300 0 0 
Tomlinson & Sons .................s00000 12,200 0 0 
Armitage & Hodgson ... 12,162 0 0 
Chambers & Sons ...... . ‘ 12,154 0 0 
G. Longden & Son (accepted)......... 765 0 0 
Oe BEES OTR conccscascasssaces .« 11,718 15 0 








For Congregational Church at Lower Edmonton. Messrs, 











Borer & Dobb, architects, Quantities by Mr. H. Love- 
e:— 
IIT 2 ok socquacaqcandentndigeininasediebinedil 450 0 0 
ee 8,132 0 0 
Woodward 8,049 0 0 
Tongne.. 7,965 0 0 
on NE ae 7,765 0 0 
SIIEIIR 4:,.-cccccscenenstatennssoccoconncenenees 335 0 0 
7,310 0 0 





For new vicarage, Kingsbury, for the Rev. L. C. 

















Edwards. Mr. I. T. Walford, architect, 82, Buckingham 
Palace-road :— 
ELLE CI sempabt . £1,373 0 0 
PTE SLT ENN 1,355 0 0 
Bo MONROE vseccrvcsccenssesess 1, 0 0 
G. J. Waterman ........... . 1,328 0 0 
= Yl eee tr 1,295 0 0 
ih, SRO... . cnncconcarcsnsccsnstahincld 1,290 0 O 
F. Larter... 1,162 0 0 
H. Haynes.... 1,075 0 0 
For various alterations and repairs to No. 4, Upper 


St. John’s Park, Blackheath :— 
Couchman, Blackheath 
Wenburn, Blackheath 
Chapman, Blackheath 
IT, ROMO 5. i ivio disci linodisrineaibdis 
Heryet, Blackheath ...............0 podceps 


See eee eee meee ee eee ee 
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For internal distempering, cleaning, and painting works 
at the British Orphan Asylum, Slough, for the directors. 
Quantities by Messrs, Edgington & Summerbell, architects, 


indsor :— 

Arrowsmith & Co, .......... ee £260 0 0 
ee 246 0 0O 
Turtle & Appleton ................cccceceeees 195 0 0 
DOOR tk ict teabiiccdhhvedinccndisedticeetdith 195 0 0 
|) 7 eee te es 184 0 0 
Deverill (accepted) ..................cceceeees 180 0 0 





For alterations to Finsbury Park branch of the London j at 


and South-Western Bank. Mr. George Truefitt, archi- 





tect :—- 
ED FO Bis .ctcadencitatitelansisedinaaiedt £568 0 0 
_ 495 0 0 
EL EE TEE A ¢ 462 0 0 
eee RETR SY 430 0 0 
Atherton & Latta (accepted) ............ 420 0 0 





For the improved drainage of West London schools, 
Asbford, Mid x, on the “Shone and Ault” system, 
Messrs. Shone & Ault, Wrexham :— ) 

J. Bell, Wood Green (accepted), 


For Salvation Army barracks, Gas-street, Leicester, for 
General Booth. Plans and quantities from surveyor’s 











department, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London :— 
Dunford & Griffin, Poole ...............£1,910 0 0 
J. Rudkin, Leicester 1,449 16 0 
H. Bland, Leicester...,.........c:.s00ses0s 1,358 0 0 
C. Bass, Leicester ...........cs.00-eseeees 1,350 0 0 
G. Hewitt, Leicester .............c0.0000. 1,343 0 0 
W. H. Kellitt, Leicester _ 1,287 0 0 
J. Riddett, Leicester ...................6 1,191 0 0 





For the erection of schools for 300 children, and master’s 
house at Leighton Buzzard. Mr. Frederick Gotto, 


architect, aes ton Buzzard :— 
G. Garsidi, Leighton Buzzard......... £1,982 10 0 
D. Cook & Sons, Leighton Buzzard 1,798 0 0 


T. P. Webb, Leighton Buzzard ....... 1,781 10 0 
H. Edwards, Egginton, near Leighton 
Buzzard (accepted). san angennehete 1,740 0 0 


For alterations to house and new cattle shedding, X&c., 
at Little Saredon Farm, and new shedding, &c., at Feather- 
stone, for the trustees of Mrs. Louisa Land. Mr. J. R. 
| Veall, architect, Wolverhampton :— 





H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton ............... £435 0 0 
G. & F. Higham, Wolverhampton...... 408 0 0 
Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton ...... 385 0 0 
wo: & Co., Wolverhampton ...... 385 0 0 
J. & W. Cockerill, Wolverhampton* 354 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For pulling down Nos. 6 and 8, High-street, Highgate, 
and excavating and building basement walls up to ground 
level, for the Steep Grade Tramways and Werks Company 
(Limited). Messrs. F. Clark & Co., surveyors :— 

J. W. Dixon, Highgate-road (accepted), 
under schedule of prices. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. B. (We do not profess to supply designs. Apply to an architect). 
—W. T. (Green l-papers do not necessarily include arsenic, but 
many of them do.) —T. P. (Should have sent names and amoxnts.)— 
J. C. (Received.)}—M. P. (Under our mark.)—W. K. B.—G. T.—C. F. 
P.—H. J. J.—Z. T.—F. M.—M. Bros.—M, E, H. & Son.—M. N.—G 
B, & Son.—W. 8. & Son.—H. & B.—F. A. F.—F. G.—W. G.—C. I.—P. 
Bros.—H. H.—J. P.—E. J. T.—J. W.'D.—T. H. 
V.—E. 8.—P. E. C.—8. H.—C. H. C.—S. 
Cc. T.—J. W.—J. W. A.—A. P.—W. & H.—S. & f 
B.—E. P.—C. G.—M. H. J. — E. & G.—E. M.—G. L.—K. H.—C, H. 8. 
—L. & B.—T. K. 8. 

Vorrespondents should address the Editor, and mot the Publisher 
except in cases of business. 

statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 

by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


on. 
We are compelled to declizie pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Norse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE E ENTS, 




















, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEM 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........s05 o» 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ 0s. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........ese00 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 

the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 


DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTT- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrecr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United iom at the rate of 19s. 








per annum, 
AID. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 











Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. | 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled, 
having upwards of 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions. 
- PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Adyvt, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
from their own Quarries 

















dad Kilns by Sr 
HAM HILL STONE, #%. Stoke, Tminste. 
BLUE LIAS LIMB "A ccustasred ee 


5, Augustus-road, Ham. 
mersmith, London, W, 





(Ground or Lump), Apve, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNOT, 
in all thicknesses. | | 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ ApvrT. 


Electric House Bells. ; . 
Architects and Builders suppiied with 
our Improved ELECTRIC BELLS and 
INDICATORS. Fire and Burglar Alarms, 
Best goods only. Estimates and Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. The Trade Supplied. 


Eagle Telegraph Works, 
FRANCIS & CO. S Hetton Garden, London, [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on ‘‘ Heating” post free. 

















CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First 


British Museum, South Kensi 
. Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 


—They are exclusively adopted by and 

Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan ,o 

n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies Offices, 
ce Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblem 


fitted at Bucking- 
Board of Works, 


en’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone, Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. B. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) POR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
. Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 








